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U.S. “Because he steals? You are, as usual, ‘Mr. Statesman,’ at the wrong end 











WITH A SUPPLEMENT 
PRICE TEN CENTS 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


IF YOU WANT GOOD WATCH-DOGS, YOt 
MUST PAY A GOOD PRICE FOR THEM, AND 


KEEP THEM WELL. 


A HUNGRY DOG WILL STEAL. 


IF YOU FIND ANY HONEST, CAPABLE, AND 
FAITHFUL TO YOUR INTERESTS, DON’T TURN 


THEM OUT TO STARVE WHEN THEY AR 


LOO OLD TO WORK. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM WILL ONL) 
PRODUCE CURS. 
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(Hw Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a very interesting sketch en- 
titled 

“THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER,” 

@ short story, and other attractions, 

An illustrated SurPLenert will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Nu,,..¢r of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

T is long since there has been such a gen- 

eral spirit of independent political action, 
and at the same time such power and com- 
pleteness of the party “ machine,” as at this 
moment. The reason is obvious. In the 
Presidential elections of the last twenty 
years there has been always one absorbing 
issue. That has now been settled, and there 
is no such common agreement upon the chief 
questions now before the country. Many 
most earnest and patriotic persons think 
that the Southern question is the most vital; 
others, not less sincere, that the financial 
issue is the truly important one; still oth- 
ers, of the same honest purpose, that every 
thing dwindles before the necessity of reform 
in administration. Meanwhile, with the 
enormous increase of the national patron- 
age and the long dominance of the Repub- 
lican party, with the natural changes in 
leadership wrought by time, the party “ ma- 
chine” is in the most perfect order. This 
leads to recklessness of management and a 
tendency to rely for success upon mere par- 
ty spirit and habit, rather than upon the 
principles and character which command 
party unity andenthusiasm. This reckless- 
ness has been encouraged by the apparent 
total want of ability, of purpose, and of re- 
source upon the part of the Democrats. 
They, indeed, describe and denounce the of- 
fenses for which, under our system, the Re- 
publicans must be held responsible. But 
the alternative they propose, the ascenden- 
cy of the Democratic party, is so preposter- 
ous that it naturally excites only contempt. 

Mr. D. A. WELLS was recently nominated 
for Congress by the Democrats in Connecti- 
cut, and he wrote a letter explaining his 
position. He said that he was for honest 
money, for progressive free trade, and for 
political reform. To obtain these results 
he has left the Republican, and, while call- 
ing himself an independent, has been asso- 
ciated with the Democratic party, and was 
chairman of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion in Connecticut Jast year. Yet nothing 
has been more clearly demonstrated than 
that the Democratic party is not a hard- 
money party, although there are a great 
many hard-money Democrats. Upon the 
question of free trade parties do not divide, 
while the only practical meaning of polit- 
ical reform is a reform of the civil service; 
and Mr. WELLs would certainly smile if he 
were asked to say that such a measure is to 
be expected of the Democrats. His letter 
may explain why he has lost faith and hope 
in.the Republican party. But he is much 
too good a logician to urge that therefore 
the Democratic will do all that he thinks 
the Republican has failed to accomplish. 
Lieutenant-Governor DORSHEIMER, also, in 
a speech at New Haven just before the elec- 
tion, conscious that he must show some rea- 
son for hope of the Democratic party, point- 
ed to Governor TILDEN. But he did not 
say, for he could not, why Governor TILDEN 
among Democrats is a more significant figure 
than Secretary BRISTOW among Republicans. 
And if he had urged that he had his party 
in the State behind him, not only could he 
have been answered that the last State elec- 
tion threw great doubt upon the assertion, 
but that the action of Secretary Bristow 
had at once made him so conspicuous « Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency that 
sagacious observers have not hesitated to 
say that, could the Republican party be 
polled, he would beyond question be the 
candidate, 

The general independence of feeling of 
which we have spoken and the power of the 
machine are two exceedingly interesting 
facts in the political situation. The ma- 
chine may be able to nominate a candidate, 
but it is certainly able to lose the election. 
In the Convention of 1872 that renominated 
General GRANT, Mr. MorTON said, in allusion 





to the position of Mr. SUMNER, that the par- 
ty is greater than any person in it. He 
could safely say so, because there was no 
doubt whatever that the great body of Re- 
publicans earnestly desired the renomina- 
tion of the President. It was not the ma- 
chine that originally nominated General 
GRANT, and in 1872 the machine merely 
obeyed the overwhelming will of the party. 
But in 1276 there is no such general under- 
standing and accord. As we have said, 
shrewd observers have asserted that Mr. 
Bristow is undoubtedly the general choice 
of the Republican masses, but no preference 
is indicated, as it was for Mr. LINCOLN in 
1864 and for General GRANT in 1872. It is, 
therefore, very possible for the Convention 
to make a serious, if not a fatal, mistake. 
The tendency of politicians—using the word 
in the usual sense—is to rely exclusively 
upon the machine, or the regularity of nom- 
ination, and to miscalculate the real inde- 
pendence of the party. Such politicians 
will be on dangerous ground at Cincinnati. 
Let them be careful to remember that the 
Republican party is largely composed of the 
most intelligent and conscientious and pa- 
triotic voters, that there is deep discontent 
and open alarm with the existing situation, 
and a determined resolution that there must 
be and shall be a change. It would be a 
great mistake to trust implicitly to the 
precedent of ’72 unless it is very clear that 
the situation is precisely the same, and no 
Republican would be so hardy as to assert 
that. 

There is unquestionably a well-grounded 
fear of Democratic restoration—fear of in- 
justice to the colored citizen, of payment 
of monstrous rebel claims, of the terrible re- 
action of the supremacy of a party to which 
the great body of the late rebels, the real 
skeptics and enemies of popular govern- 
ment, and the foes of the common-school 
system, all belong. Certainly it is not these 
columns that have failed to expose these 
dangers. But the sober practical question 
for those who for any reason desire the tri- 
umphant success of the Republican party 
is this, whether there are not Republicans 
enough to determine the result in many and 
indispensable States who, if the alternative 
were offered them of a simple continuance 
of the present condition, with all its insid- 
ious dangers to the very existence of the 
government, or a Democratic restoration, 
would not upon their consciences decide 
that the government could better stand an 
open assault than a dry-rot. We do not 
say that this is or is not our own view. We 
are considering the situation, and we ask 
publicly a question which thousands and 
thousands of the truest Republicans in ev- 
ery State are asking themselves, and the 
significance of which it is criminal folly to 
disregard. Is it, then, wise, is it expedient, 
in view of the possibility of carrying the 
country with the enthusiastic and resistless 
unity of the party, to force this question 
upon it—a question which must necessarily 
destroy that unity and imperil the result? 
Is it not evident that the important consid- 
eration in deciding the nomination is the 
courageous independence of a large body 
of Republican voters? A leading Repub- 
lican Senator said in a public speech that he 
did not understand belonging to a party a 
little. Then he did not understand his own 
party. Its majorities are often made up of 
those who belong to it very little when the 
party tone is low and personal, but who be- 
long to it a great deal when its aims and 
methods are honorable and patriotic. A 
nomination which shall command the ap- 
proval and arouse the will and moral en- 
thusiasm of the country, not one which de- 
pends for success upon the regulation vote 
and mechanical drill of the party, is the 
nomination which good policy demands at 
Cincinnati. 








THE SENATE AND MR. DANA. 


As we anticipated last week, Mr. DaNna’s 
nomination as minister to England was re- 
jected by the Senate, the vote being 31 to 
17, and there were 23 Senators absent. Mr. 
Dana’s nomination was one of the best ever 
made by President GRANT, and was so re- 
ceived on both sides of the ocean. He is a 
Republican by profound conviction, and has 
been of very great service to the Republican 
cause. In the party he is a type of its high- 
est character and its best purpose. But the 
Republican convictions and aims, the spirit 
and method which Mr. DaNa represents, are 
fast coming into open antagonism with 
those which have lately been too ascendant 
in the party, and which have brought it to 
shame and peril. He is therefore especial- 
ly obnoxious to General BUTLER and to But- 
lerism every where, and in his rejection it is 
the worst element and tendency of the party 
which have triumphed. 

The Democrats who voted, intent upon a 
mere party advantage—for we are unwilling 
to believe that Messrs. Bayarp and THUR- 
| MAN were really troubled by the legal ques- 








tion in regard to the annotations of WHEAT- 
on—voted against the confirmation. Asa 
mere matter of party tactics, they saw that 
by uniting with Messrs. CAMERON, MorTON, 
LOGAN, and the other adverse Republicans, 
they could deal a serious blow at the party 
prestige of the majority. That blow was 
aimed, however, by Republicans. The con- 
firmation of Mr. Dana would have given 
the great body of Republicans in the coun- 
try cause for pride and satisfaction. His 
rejection points the sneer of every Demo- 
crat that the rulers of the Republican par- 
ty will not tolerate a really independent 
and superior man. It is true that Senators 
must act according to their individual judg- 
ment in advising and consenting to nomina- 
tions. But when that judgment leads them 
to reject the men who have the very char- 
acter and qualities that are most wanted in 
the public service, Senators must not be sur- 
prised that the country remarks and ponders 
and remembers the curious fact. 

If a Republican Senate thinks Mr. Dana 
an unfit minister to England, it will be in- 
teresting to see whom it considers a proper 
representative. Meanwhile he has the sat- 
isfaction ot knowing that the action of 
Messrs. CAMERON, MORTON, and company 
does not in the slightest degree disturb the 
honorable regard in which he is held, and 
merely deepens Republican dissatisfaction 
with those who officially misrepresent the 
spirit and purpose of the party. 





THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


THERE is a general disposition upon the 
Democratic side to wave the Southern ques- 
tion out of the canvass, But one of their 
most experienced leaders, Mr. HoRATIO SEY- 
MOUR, said in a recent interview something 
that Democrats may well ponder. “The 
Republicans have lost the confidence of the 
country, and the Democrats have not gain- 
ed it.” Whether the Republicans have or 
have not lost that confidence, nothing is 
more evident than that the Democrats have 
not gained it, and nothing is clearer than 
that the Republicans can recover it over- 
whelmingly. And why? It is not enough 
to say that the Democrats have failed in 
proposing any principle or policy upon any 
subject upon which they can unite, or to 
which they can hope to rally the country. 
That is true; but the deeper question is 
why they have failed. And the answer to 
that involves the reason why they have not 
gained the confidence of the country. It is 
that the party is controlled by its old tradi- 
tions and tendencies, and that a country 
which has so recently had so terrible an ex- 
perience as that of the rebellion is naturally 
wary of trusting thore who actually made 
and who morally supported the war. More- 
over, the situation of the Southern States is 
entirely different from that which usually 
follows a civil war. The question in re- 
gard to them is not so much whether they 
are faithful to the government as whether 
they are so faithful to it that the colored 
race shall have fair play. This is a point 
which Democrats, meaning to be candid, 
seem utterly unable to perceive. The 
amended Constitution has given certain 
rights to the new citizens, and has author- 
ized Congress, by legislation, not merely the 
courts, by decisions, to protect those rights. 
But the Democrats constantly insist that 
protection shall be left to those who have 
shown that they have no wish and no in- 
tention of protecting. In plain terms, they 
contend that the intention of the amend- 
ments shall be technically baffled. And the 
country knows perfectly well that the ob- 
ject is partisan and not patriotic. Mr. 
BoUuTWELL said, with truth, that if the 
Northern Democratic leaders would demand 
of their Southern allies justice and fair play 
for the colored citizens, the chief cause of 
trouble would disappear. But the North- 
ern Democrats, with their old servility, are 
constantly denying the oppression and jus- 
tifying the oppressor. 

This is the fact which the Democratic 
press and orators carefully conceal, and in- 
sist that the real questions are the currency 
and reform. Real questions in politics are 
those which public interest and feeling make 
such. Orators may choose which they will 
discuss and which they will avoid, but the 
questions remain. If the debates in Con- 
gress were generally read, the speech of Mr. 
Bruce, the colored Senator from Mississippi, 
would be seen to be very significant. It 
was a calm and reasonable statement of the 
situation in the Southern States, and a man- 
ly plea, founded upon careful statistics, for 
his own race, showing that it had done well 
under the extraordinary circumstances, and 
deserved the utmost sympathy. The speech 
disposed by facts of the vague rhetoric of 
Democrats. Yet Mr. BRucE makes no gen- 
eral attack upen the Southern whites, and 
sincerely deprecates the color line in poli- 
tics. He acknowledges that there are whites 
in his own State who condemn the persecu- 
tion of the colored citizens, but they are 
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ruled by a “ferocious minority,” known as 
the White League. Stating various jp. 
stances of violence against his race, he ap. 
swers the question why a Republican State 
government claiming twenty thousand ma. 
jority did not keep the peace. His answer 
is that it was obliged to depend upon a mi- 
litia partially organized and poorly armed 
and when it attempted to summon them and 
to use the very small appropriation that had 
been made for them, the courts enjoined the 
use of the money, and the ferocity of the 
opposition frightened the troops, so that 
the Governor foresaw a war of races if he 
persisted. He applied to the national Ex- 
ecutive, which for various reasons forbore 
to interfere. Mr. BRUCE says what all men 
know, that there can be peace and good or- 
der in the Southern States only by the full- 
est recognition of the equal rights of all, 
And all men know, also, that the constant 
and systematic outrage of those rights does 
not proceed from Republicans. 

Democratic organs and oraters must de- 
vise some other policy upon the Southern 
question than the stale and stupid cry that 
the Republicans hope to carry the election 
by waving the bloody shirt and preaching a 
gospel of hate. It is not Republican preach- 
ing, it is the Democratic practice of hate, 
which makes the trouble. The country sees 
that the Democratic party has made a close 
alliance with the late rebel element in every 
State and in Congress, but it looks in vain 
to see that it condemns or even recognizes 
the gross wrongs that are done to the new 
citizens in the Southern States. The words 
of Mr. BrucE should be heeded by the coun- 
try, for they have the intrinsic evidence of 
truth. “The unanimity with which the 
colorecé voters act with a party is not refer- 
able to any race prejudice upon their part. 
On the contrary, they invite the political co- 
operation of their white brethren, and vote as 
a unit because proscribed as such.” The ques- 
tions before the country are reform, the cur- 
rency, and the South. The Democratic par- 
ty is plainly not one of reform or of hard 
money, and it is the party of oppression at 
the South. Is it any wonder that its most 
experienced leader says, less than three 
months before it nominates a candidate for 
the Presidency, that it has not gained the 
confidence of the country ? 





THE POST-OFFICE. 


SENATOR HAMLIN, in his speech upon the 
proposed rate of postage for third - class 
mail matter, frankly confessed that when 
he voted last year to increase the rate upon 
that class, he did not know, or had forgot- 
ten, that it embraced transient newspapers 
and magazines. This was a remarkable 
statement for the chairman of the Post-of- 
fice Committee, but we have no doubt that 
the rough handling he has received for that 
action has led him to inform himself more 
accurately upon the subject. Mr. HaMLIN 
wishes that the department should be self- 
sustaining, and is willing that merchandise 
should be carried in the mails if it pays the 
cost of transportation. He sees, we hope— 
at least he ought to see—that the trouble 
lies in the transport of merchandise. The 
object of the postal system is not revenue, 
but the conveyance of letters and intelli- 
gence. This principle, if borne steadily in 
mind, will enable a committee to find a rem- 
edy for the growing deficit. The figures, as 
stated by Mr. HAMLIN, show that letters now 
produce a surplus of four or five millions of 
dollars, and that newspapers and magazines 
are carried at a loss of about seven millions. 
The actual loss upon letters and intelligence 
is between two and three millions. View- 
ing that sum as a tax, it is one of the most 
productive and reasonable and willing taxes 
paid by the people. There is none which 
brings to so many persons so direct and val- 
uable an advantage. There is none which 
they could so ill spare. 

It is foolish for any Senator to say that he 
does not care a fig for the newspapers. He 
ought te care a great deal for them. He 
ought to understand that newspapers can 
and do discuss questions of revenue as un- 
selfishly as Senators. They make mistakes, 
indeed, and sometimes misrepresent motives 
and conduct, but close observation discovers 
that even Senators do the same. There is 
no Senatorial breath so ill spent as that in 
denunciation of the press. The abolition 
of the franking privilege, Senator HAMLIN 
says, was carried by the clamor of the press. 
Yet he voted for it, and showed by so doing, 
according to his own statement, that ie 
cared so much more than a fig for the press 
that he yielded to its mere clamor. He 
heeded the press, and he would have done 
right had he yielded to its argument instead 
of its noise. The press had the reason of 
the argument upon the subject. It is not 
less reasonable now in insisting that the de- 
ficit of the Post-office shall be remedied in 
some other way than by imposing a higher 
tax upon intelligence. 

Senator Hamiin’s plan of a fourth class 
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of mail matter, to be composed of merchan- 
dise, to be carried at reasonable rates and 
within reasonable limits, is a judicious and 
reasonable plan. We do not believe that 
he will find the dreadful “ press” clamorous 
against it, although his committee would 
not adopt it. The reasons for carrying in- 
telligence even at some loss are not reasons 
for carrying hammers and rattlesnakes at a 
loss. But the Senator should abandon the 
idea that he is fighting the newspapers in 
urging suchaplan. Nor in raising the rates 
was he fighting the newspapers. He was 
fighting the people. They want letters and 
intelligence carried at low rates, and the 
outlay for the carriage they will willingly 
pay. Mr. HaMLIN said that he would make 
those who receive the benefit of the depart- 
ment pay for it. Why, then, is he sorry that 
he voted to increase the transient rates? 
The clerk who sends his newspaper to his 
mother in the country has the benefit of the 
department, and the Senator would make 
him pay the full cost of carriage. He is at 
odds with the people. They would make the 
burden general. And they are wiser and 
wore patriotic in that view than the Senator. 





NOMINATING ELECTIONS. 

Mr. PARTON suggests another method by 
which the people may recover control of the 
selection of candidates for office. At pres- 
ent a few interested managers who can spare 
the time, and who have in the public serv- 
ice the organization to control the prelimi- 
nary measures, make up an alternative from 
which the voters choose. Mr. J. P. QUIN- 
cy’s plan of a gazette, in which the natural 
leaders of opinion and action in a communi- 
ty should nominate candidates, we have al- 
ready mentioned. Mr. PARTON’s is equally 
simple. It is merely nomination by the whole 
body of voters at the usual voting places, 
four or five months before an election. 
Boxes are to be provided, with the usual of- 
ficers and committees for both parties, and 
for independents, and the candidate of each 
party who receives the highest number of 
votes to be declared the candidate of the 
party. It is, in fact, a preliminary election 
without nomination. And it is in the state- 
ment of that fact that the objection and the 
difficulty for the proposed end may be seen. 
By Mr. ParTON’s plan the election would be 
mainly a formality, a ratification of the pre- 
vious voting. Not, indeed, wholly so; but 
it would be substantially that. The nom- 
inating election would then become the real 
and vital point of interest. And what would 
happen? Under another form, very much 
what happens now. The gentlemen who 
“run the machine” would decide whom 
they wished to see nominated, and the ma- 
chine would be run to secure the nomina- 
tion by all the methods now familiar in 
practical politics. 

Of course there would be some gain, but 
the indifference which now paralyzes many 
voters so that they will not even go to the 
polls on election day would keep them away 
from a nominating poll. And it is not quite 
true that the reason they do not now go to 
the polls is the consciousness that they can 
only decide upon an alternative made by 
some one else. It is the indifference, supple- 
mented by the enormous growth of patron- 
age, which has occasioned the alternative. 
Under Mr. ParToNn’s system the power of 
the present managers would be somewhat 
reduced, indeed, but not destroyed; and his 
plan is open to the objection to which Mr. 
QuINcy’s also is exposed—that in order to 
adopt it, the power of these managers must 
be broken, which would be the very result 
that the plan seeks to accomplish. In oth- 
er words, every change which is dependent 
upon law or elective officers can be accom- 
plished only by defeating the professional 
politicians who now manage the primaries. 
But if that be so, why not find a remedy in 
destroying the special interest of that class 
in elections? This can be done also, we 
grant, only by breaking their power by a 
direct attack, that is to say, by carrying 
the nomination and election of candidates 
who are heartily in favor of a thorough re- 
form. But it is as easy to do that as to 
make the nominating gazette or election 
effective, and it would have this great ad- 
vantage, that when it was done, the root of 
the evil would be destroyed. Even if the 
gazette and the voting nomination were 
adopted, the vast and disturbing power of 
patronage would remain and interfere with 
the beneficial working of both schemes. 

It seems to be conceded that the perplex- 
ing point of our politics is to prevent the 
management of party machinery by those 
who are called politicians. But what do we 
meanby “politicians?” and why do they take 
80 peculiar an interest in polities? In gen- 
eral, by active politicians we mean that class 
of our fellow-citizens who regard the gov- 
ernment as a system of offices which they 
either hold or would like to hold, and which 
they consider to be the proper possession of 
those who have worked for the party. Take 


away their selfish interest, and they would 
have no especial care for politics. They are 
not distinctively patriotic. They are not 
largely inspired by a desire to give time, la- 
bor, and money to the public welfare with- 
out any personal return except good gov- 
ernment. They are, in the slang of the lob- 
by, “on the make.” Deprive them of the 
chance of “making” any thing, and they 
would not care to pack caucuses and carry 
conventions. For they would have lost 
their object. And so we come around again 
to the fundamental and searching reform, 
that of the system of appointments, the re- 
form of the civil service. 

We hear constantly of the “custom- 
house” management of elections, of the 
custom-house delegations, of the custom- 
house victory. Does it mean that the gen- 
tlemen who hold places in the customs serv- 
ice are especially interested in the public 
welfare, in promoting economy and intel- 
ligence of administration, in raising the 
standard and purifying the tone of the 
government? Or, to put it in another form, 
if every gentleman in the custom-house, 
whatever his position, knew that it did not 
depend in the slightest degree upon his ac- 
tivity as a politician—that it depended upon 
precisely the same integrity, industry, intel- 
ligence, and efficiency which would secure 
it in a railroad office, or a bank, or a busi- 
ness house—would the most of them take 
any other interest in a caucus than their 
neighbors? ‘“ Custom-house control” means 
the management of nominations by the offi- 
cers of the government and not by the mass 
of the voters. We grant that those who 
are most interested in affairs will naturally 
control them, and we respect the right of 
every American citizen to a share in polit- 
ical action. But we say that the interest 
of the custom-house in politics is an illicit 
interest ; it is a selfish and personal inter- 
est, and we would make it a normal and 
equal interest with that of other citizens 
by eliminating the selfish element. This 
can be accomplished only by the radical 
American political remedy—the appeal of 
reason to the public intelligence, showing 
that the root of the mischief is a purely 
partisan civil service. 


MOUNT VERNON 

THE information upon which we recent- 
ly stated that Mount Vernon was in a sad 
state of decay, we are assured by the high- 
est authority, is incorrect. Our impression, 
however, we observe by the newspapers, 
has been very universal, and we are there- 
fore especially glad to be able to state the 
exact situation, as described to us by the 
Regent of the Mount Vernon Association, 
Mrs. BERGHMANS, of Pennsylvania, who nat- 
urally feels that what we said was unjust 
to the Association, which has done all that 
its means have allowed to stay the decay 
that we unwittingly exaggerated. The price 
paid for the estate, comprising the dwelling- 
house and two hundred acres of land, was 
two hundred thousand dollars. The land 
is poor, but a large part of it is under culti- 
vation. The profits, however, from the sale 
of grain, fruits, and other products are very 
small, when the expenses of feeding the cat- 
tle and other outlays are deducted. There 
has been no endowment fund, and the ex- 
penses of keeping the place in repair have 
been defrayed by such receipts as were 
practicable. These were made up of con- 
tributions secured by the Regent and Vice- 
Regents in the different States, and of the 
interest on a surplus of a few hundred dol- 
lars beyond the amount of the purchase- 
money. 

The place was in the most wretched con- 
dition when it was delivered to the Associ- 
ation, and the war immediately followed. 
The steamboat of the Association which con- 
veyed visitors from Washington was taken 
by the government, and land travel was vir- 


revenue whatever. The Association appeal- 
ed to Congress for indemnification of the 
loss occasioned by the removal of the boat, 
and Congress appropriated seven thousand 
dollars. This sum was expended entirely 
under the direction of General MICHLER, 
who was then serving as Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, and 
through the hands of any officer of the As- 
sociation. Many of the columns of the front 
portico were restored, the colonnades that 
were in ruins were rebuilt, many parts of 
the interior were repainted, and the side 
porch 18 HOW In process of rebuilding. The 
Vice-Regent of Wisconsin, Mrs. MIrcHEeLL, 
is now renewing at her own expense the 
lodges and gates. Many of the officers have 
made large contributions of money and an- 
tique furniture, and ladies of New York and 
Albany have generously resolved to repair 
the balustrade on the riverfront. Last sum- 
mer it was found that the old barn built by 
WASHINGTON required repairs to the amount 
of a thousand dollars, and all the ladies pres- 


no money passed 





| ent at the meeting pledged themselves to 


tually stopped, so that there was really no | 
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raise fifty dollars each in their several States. | my of Mr. Woop to Dr. Sayre the other day, 


The management of the Association has thus 
far succeeded in keeping it out of debt, and 
in preventing Mount Vernon from becoming 
aruin. Its present objects are two—tirst, 
to furnish the home with appropriate old 
furniture, for which purpose the different 
bedrooms have been made the care of the 
ladies representing the old thirteen States ; 
and second, to raise an endowment fund for 
current expenses and repairs. 

Various subscriptions, including six hun- 
dred dollars from the MARTHA WASHINGTON 


| 


j 


Tea Party last spring in Baltimore, and two | 


thousand dollars from a Washington ball in 
Ohio, and eight hundred dollars from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, make the present amount of 
the endowment fund something more than 
seven thousand dollars, which is invested 
in government securities, in charge of Mr. 
GEORGE W. RiGGs, the treasurer. There is 
also a small current receipt from a payment 
of twenty-five cents on the fare of each pas- 
senger from Washington by the steamer, to 
which, upon that condition, the use of the 
wharf at Mount Vernon has been leased. 
Any implication, therefore, that the Associa- 
tion has not been diligent, or that it has 
suffered the estate to fall into decay through 
the carelessness of the officers, is as unjust 
as certainly in our own case it was uninten- 
tional. So far as we can ascertain, a difli- 
cult trust has been faitLfully discharged, 
and a generous response to the appeal of the 
association would maintain in becoming or- 
der one of the most interesting and patriotic 
monuments in the country. 


= —= = 


PERSONAL, 

ORaTORY and wit, according to a leading lit 
erary journal of London, appear to be dying out 
in the House of Lords. They are not intoler 
ant of jokes, but, like other intelligent people, 
rather like them. Therefore whenever Dr. Ma 
GEE, Bishop of Peterborough, is on his feet, 
**they rush in to hear the Irish prelate with an 
English see, the only bishop who can be amus 
ing, and who, if he were in the House of Com 
mons, would rise to power by his tongue. No 
body, unless it be Lord Rosgepery, when th: 
House will give him time, and he knows his sub 
ject, and he does not particularly want to win, 
ever makes a truly jesting speech; and on most 
evenings in the Lords the speaking is as littk 
amusing as the speaking in aSynod, where, when 
a laugh is heard, men look the text about *‘ th: 
crackling of thorns.’ The writer adds, ** Pes 
haps if Lord Durrertn should be lucky enough 
to have contracted a little healthy vulgarity in 
Canada, just enough to give his genuine humor 
a trace more of the full Suerimpawn flavor, he 
inivht step into the vacant niche, for he has 
knowledge as well as humor, fire as well as fun 

—The will of Lord AMBERLEY, making a Mr 
SpaLpiInG guardian over his young children, 
with power to appoint his own substitute or 
successor, has been practically set aside An 
opinion was procured from eminent counsel 
that a testamentary disposition consigning the 
children to a freethinking guardian was void 
void because he was a freethinker Upon this 
Mr. SPALDING gave way, and the children are 
now with their grandfather, Earl Russe.s 

—A gentleman of Auburn has added 830,000 
to the munificent gift of the late James 8. Sey 
movR for the establishment of a public library 
in that city 

—Mr. R. 8. Sporrorpd sometimes relieves his 
mind with a pun, and a few days since, on hear 
ing a lady say she could do better without her 
sible than her copy of Shakspeare, he inquired, 
* Where do you expect to go when you di 
On her reply, “To a cemetery,”’ he exclaimed 
promptly, ‘You will go to that burn whence no 
traveler returns.”’ 

- Apropos of the late Lord LyttTon’s novel 
of Puusanias, recently published by Haxrer & 
Broruers, the London Atheneum priuts an ex 
tract from a letter addressed by the author to 
Mr. Ricuakp Benytey, dated Knebworth, Ox 
tober 6, 1850, which has a special interest just 
pow that Puusanias is before the public It was 
written at a time when BULWER was wavering 
between an English subject, with StRarrorp 
for the hero, and Pausanias, on which he final 
ly determined. He says: “I feel sure I could 
make a very powerful and effective tale, full of 
original and striking matter in scene, plot, and 
character....The gorgeous life of the Mede and 
Persian, contrasting with the severe manners 
of the Spartan, I could make very interesting 
Then I have such good incidents—a murder; 
the ancient necromancy, or raising of the dead; 
the vast conspiracy among the Helots, which 
the Regent of Sparta (my hero) secretly headed 
and which, if successful, would have shaken all 
Greece; and a final catastrophe of great terror, 
in which Pausantas is walled up alive in the 
temple in which he took refuge, his own mother 
bringing the first stone. There are other cha: 
acters, too, in which all would take interest 
the great Crmoy in his youth; ARISTIDES, equal 
ly just and profound; the prodigious wisdom 
and vigor of THEMISTOCLEs.”’ 

The Jewish Times, of this city, states that in 
1711, when the Rev. Dr. Vesey, rector of Trini 
ty Church, New York, requested contributions 
from the citizens to aid in th 
the steeple, the few 


com} 
Jewish families then resi 


dent here made up an amount, which they sent 
to him. This amount Dr. Vesey entered upon 
the church record under the head of ** The Jews 
Contributions,’ giving the name of each cor 
tributor 

Mrs. HoLpKook, widow of the late propri 
tor of the New Orleans Picayune, has succeeded 
to the proprietorship of that paper. She is bet 
ter known by her nom de plume of * Pearl Riv 
ers Mr. GEORGE NICBOLSON, who for twenty 
five vears has been with the Picayu tukes the 
general business management, and Mr. Gronet 
W. Lioyb the managing editorship, of the paper 


—People will have their little waggery about 
| Mr. Fernanpo Woop, This is the latest. “‘ How 
| are you, doctor ?"’ observed an old political ene 


who had just returned from Washington, where 
he performed a very difficult operation upon Mr. 
Woop’s throat. “ Pretty well, pretty well, my 
good friend,” responded the doctor “* What 
fee did you charge Fernanpo for cutting his 
throat?’ “About a thousand 
swered the son of AscuLaPivus. “A thousand 
dollars |’ ejaculated Fernanpo’s old enemy; 
“TI know a dozen fellows in town who would 
be glad to cut his throat for fifty cents; and 
he smiled a sardonic smile and moved on. 

—In the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, just 
published by Harper & Broruens, occurs the 
following, taken from cone of his familiar letters, 
which shows with what facility he could break 
down his prose into rhyme. Writing from the 
House of Commons smoking-room, July 23, 
1832, he says Reject not my letter, though it 
is redolent of cigars and genuine pigtail, for this 
is the room 
“ The room—but I think I'll describe it in rhyme— 

That smells of tobacco and chloride of lime, 

The smell] of tobacco was always the 

But the chloride was 

came, 

—Mr. WILLiAM Astor has purchased, at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, property for a winter resl- 
dence During the past winter he has made a 
present to the hospital, given 85000 to the Epis 
copal church, and made other donations to the 
extent of $2000 

—The great Irish brewers and distillers come 
out strong as endowers. The late Sir B. Guin- 
NESS gave $750,000 for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin; Mr. Rog, a distiller, followed with the 
restoration of the other Protestant cathedral in 
Dublin; and recently, in Cork, Mr. Wise, anoth 
er distiller, has given $100,000, and Mr. Craw 
ford, a brewer, $50,000, to restore the Protestant 
cathedral in that diocese 

An author contemporary with Mr. Jonn 
Forster throughout his whole career, and well 
acquainted with most of the famous men in 
whose circle the great biographer moved, ré 
marks as follows upon the good fortune which 
in so many instances attended upon Mr. Fous- 
TER’S close friendship with eminent men of let 
ters: “When his friend ALuany FonsLanque 
gave up the active editorship of th 
the nearest and most natu: 
Forster; when his friend 


dollars,”’ an 


Same, 
brought since the cholera 


Examiner, 
ssor Was JOUN 
DicKENS 


al sucece 


CHAKLES 


retired from the chair of the Daily News, at lis 
elbow stood the very able and well practiced 
Joun Forster to drop into the seat; his friend 
the late ** Barry Cornwall’’ having received the 


appointment of a ¢ 1 Lunacy, the 
secretaryship uferred upon JOHN 
Forster, who also, on the retirement of Mr 
Procter, dropped softly into the commission 
ership itself at £1400 a year; and finally, fro 
the intimate relations of an executor to a wealthy 
publisher, who had withdrawn from business 
with a fortune of £40,000, it seemed quite a nat 
ural and graceful thing that Joun Forster 
should become the husband of the widow 


Mmmissioner li 
was speedily on 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Conouess: The Senate, on the 8d, passed the bill 
amending the Bankrupt Law, the object being to put an 


end to the discordant decisions that have made the law 


one thing in one district and another in another. The 
Houee, on motion of Mr. Page, of Ca ifornia, passed a 
resolution tn regard to tl large number of Chinese 


immigrants to California under labor contracts, and 
requesting the President to enter into negotiations 
with the Chinese government for such a modification 
of the treaty as to make it a treaty of commerce only 

The Senate epecial committee on Mississippi affairs 
was announced, on the 4th, to consist of Messrs 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts; Cameron, of Wisconeis 

Oglesby, of Illinois; Bayard, of Delaware; and M‘Don 
ald, of Indiana. The impeachment managers on the 
part of the House appeared in the Senate, on the éth, 
und formally presented articles of impeachment against 
ex-Secretary Belknap. On the Sth, the Senate organ- 
ized as a High Court of Impeachment, and, after be 

ing eworn by Chief Justice w aite, adjourned until the 
17th In the House, on the 4th, Mr. Swann reported 
a bill providing for the return of the Japanese indem 
nity fund, which was made the especial order of the 
27th. 

The Connecticut State election, held on the 84d, re- 
sulted in a Democratic victory. The retarne from 
nearly every town in the State make the total vote 
95,645, of which Robinson (Republican) has 43,621; 
Ingersoll (Democrat), 51,145; Smith (Temperance), 
1905; and Atwater (Greenback), 1974. The 
stands 18 Democrats to 3 Republicans; and the House, 
160 Democrats, 54 Republicans, and 2 Independents 
The Democratic majority on a joint ballot is 89, against 
42 last year. 

The Khode Island State election, held on the Sth, 
resulted, as it did the previous year, in throwing the 

hoice for Governor into the hands of the Legielature, 
there being no choice by the people. Lippit (Repu 
lican) received 8357 votes Beach (Democrat), 
and Howard (Prohibitionist), 6385. 

I'wenty-five persons attended the Ohio Greenback 
Convention at Columbus on the 6th Resolutions 
were adopted, and delegates appointed to the Nation- 
al Convention 

Thirty tons of powder exploded In Salt Lake City on 
the Sth, killing several persons and wounding many 
others. An immense amount of glass was broken 
throughout the city—it is supposed upward of filty 


thousand dollare’ worth 


Senate 


£602 ; 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tur Russian press severely crith lees Mr. Disraeli’s 


recent remarks in the House of ¢ 
debates on the 

* Russia's congue 
out India, and the Queen's 


wnmons, during the 
ee to the effect that 
y je well known through- 
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ived at a sign of our 
an Er ypire.” 
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any encroachments, whether open or dieguls 
The Mexican r tionists, under General Diaz, ca 
tur y n the mc ng of the 2d 
wit ernment troope fb the 
v t i tl ebpemy 
TI 1, without bate, unal 
1 * t t the state of sieg 
On the Sth inet. an overladen ferry-boat on the RK r 
Dee, at Aberdeen, in Scotland, was swam; ,a tl 
ty-two passengers were drowned 
he insurgent leaders in H hat nfor | 
Baron Rodich of the cor . t! 
down their arme. Their terms de the withdra 
of all the Tarkish troops except six ema 
which shall be placed under the superviek of Rus 
sian and Austrian inepector They also require the 


edane and guarantees 
from the powers, i inded that the 
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TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


CENTENNIAL VIEWS.—From Sketcues py Tuo, R. Davis —(Sze Pace 331.] 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
ents oe el 
CHAPTER XXXVIIilL. 

THE DIGNITY OF THE FAMILY. 


Ir Grace had only staid five minutes longer in 
the place where she was when the fat man came 
in sight, her eyes and heart would have been de- 
lighted by the appearance of a true old friend. 
But she felt so much terror of that stout person, 
who always seemed to be watching her afar, that 
in spite of the extraordinary interest aroused by 
some of her companion’s werds, as well as by his 
manner, she could not help running away abrupt- 
ly, and taking shelter in the little bowered cottage. 
“Meanwhile the stout man in the white frock- 
coat slouched along the furzy valley with a clown- 
ish step. He carried a 
long pig whip, and now 
and then indulged in a 
crack or flick at some 
imaginary pig, while a 
crafty grin, or a wink of 
one little eye, enlivened 
his heavy countenance. 
He was clearly aware of 
all that had been hap- 
pening in the wood 
above him, for the buds 
as yet rather served to 
guide the lines of sight 
than to bafflethem ; but 
he showed no desire to 
interfere, for instead 
of taking the cross- 
path, which would have 
brought him face to 
face with Kit, he kept 
down the glade toward 
the timber track, which 
led in another direction. 
By the side of the little 
brook he turned the cor- 
ner of a thick holly bush, 
and suddenly met his 
brother, Master Zachary 
Cripps, the carrier. 

The carrier was in no 
ple asant mood ; his eyes 
were stern and stead- 
fast, and the color of 
his healthy cheeks was 
deepened into ¢rimson. 
He bore with a bent arm 
and set muscle the scep- 
tral whip of the family, 
bound with spiral brass, 
and newly fitted with a 
heavy lash. Moreover, 
he had come with his 
Sunday hat on, and his 
air and walk were men- 
acing. Leviticus start- 
ed and turned pale, and 
his cunning eyes glanced 
for a chance of escape. 

“Thou goest not 
hence, brother Tickuss,” 
said Cripps, “ until thou 
has answered what I 
shall ax, and answered 
with thine eyes on mine.” 

“Ax away,” said the 
pig man, sprawling out 
his fat legs, as if he did 
not care—*‘ ax away, 80 
long as it be of thy own 
consarns,”’ 

“It is of my own con- 
sarns to keep my fa- 
ther’s sons from being 


rogues and liars, and 

getting into Oxford jail, , 

and into the hands of (Fs an Fi) i) 

the hangman.” - b a, 49) ia) 7 
Leviticus trembled, i Dy) Nh ‘ 

with fear more than an- yy ; 


ger. “Thou always was 
foul-mouthed,” he mut- 
tered. 

“It isa lie!” shouted 
Zachary; “as big a lie 
as ever thou spakst! I 
always were that clean 
of tongue—no odds for 
that now. Wilt answer 
me, or wilt not? Thou 
liedst to me in Oxford 
Streets the last time as 
I spake to thee.” 

= Well, well, maybe a 
small piece I did; but 
nothing to lay hold on 
much. Brother Zac, thou must not be so hard. 
What man can be always arkerate ?” 

“A man can spake the truth if he gooeth to 
try, or else a’ must be a fule. And, Tickuss, thou 
Wast always more rogue than fule. And now 
here am I, to ax thee spashal what roguery thou 
beest up tonow? Whom hast thou got at the 
cottage in the wood %” 

“Thou'd best way go up, then, and see for thy 
zell. A old lady from Amerikay as wanteth to 
retaire frout the world. Won't her zend 
4-running down the hill ? Ah! and I'd like to see 
thee, Zac. Her'd lay thy own whip about thee ; 
and her tongue be worse nor a dozen whips.” 

Really, while Tickuss was telling this lie, he 
managed to look at his brother so firmly. in thi 
rally of impudence brought to bay. that Zae for 
the moment (in spite of all experience) believed 
him. And the carrier dreaded—as the lord of 
Swine knew well—nothing so much as a fierce 
woman's tongue, 





thee | 


“What be the reason, then,” he went on, still 
keeping his eves on the face of Tickuss, “ that 
thou hast been keeping thyself and thy pigs out 
o’ market, and even thy waife and children to 
home, same as if ‘em had gotten the plague ? 
And what be the reason, Leviticus Cripps, that 
thou fearest to go to a wholesome public-house 
and have thy pint of ale, and see thy neighbors, 
as behooveth a God-fearing man? To my mind, 
either thou art gone daft, and the woman should 
take the lead o’ thee, or else thou art screwed 
out of honest ways.” 

The carrier now looked at his brother with 
more of pity than suspicion. Tickuss had always 
been regarded as the weak member of the fam 
ily, because he laid on more fat than muscle, even 
in the time of most active growth. And to keep 
him regularly straight was more than all the set 
efforts of the brotherhood could, even when he 
was young, effect. Therefore Zac stood back 
some little, and the butt of his whip fell down to 
earth. Leviticus saw his chance, and seized it. 


ASS 


. 





“Consarning of going to public-house, I would 
never be too particular. A man may do it, or a 
man may not, according to manner of his things 


| at home, or his own little brew, or the t mper of 


his wife. I would not blame him, nor yet praise 
him, for things as he knoweth best about. To 
make light of a man for not going to public is 
the same as to blame him for stopping from church 
A man as careth for good opinion goeth to both 
but a’ And I ain't a’ been 
in church now for more nor a week of Sundays 


can not always do it 


The force ot this re soning came home to 
Cripps. If aman was unable to go to church 
there was good room for arguing that his dut 


toward the public-house must not be too rigidly 
exacted. Zachary therefore fetched a sigh. Non 
of the race had broken up at so early an age as 
that of Tickuss 
perience, the carrier knew what pigs were; and 
he thought that his brother, though younger than 
himself, might be called away before him 


But still, from his own sad ex 
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| a liar, and forgive ‘uo, and forgive 


‘Tickuas,” he said, “I may a’ been too hard 
Nobody knows but them that has to do it what 
the worrit of the 
here and thers 
Gospel 


roads is said a word 
and a bit outside the 


According to they a man must believe 


I may a’ 
too much 


‘un over and 
over again, the as I tries to forgive vou. 
Tickuss,” : 
Zachary offered his hand to his brother, but 
Leviticus was ashamed to take it With the load 
now weighing upon his mind, and the sense in 
his heart of what Zachary was, Tickuss—what 
ever his roguery was—could not make believe to 
have none of it. So he turned away. with hi 
feelings hurt too much for the clasp fraternal 
“When a man hath no mor 


samme 


respect for his 
zell,” he muttered over his puckered shoulder, 
“and no more respect for his father and mother 
avore ‘un, than to call his very next brother but 
one a rogue and a liar, and a schemer against 
publics, to my mind he have gone too far, and not 
shown the manners relied upon.” 


es 
hair 
SCBA 
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“Very well,” replied Cripps ; ‘ 
Tickuss ; though I never did 
short of manners, and there’s twelve mailes of 
road as knows better than that Now, since vou 
go on like that, and there seemeth no chance of 
supp long of ‘ee, I shall just walk up to cot 
tage, and ax any orders for the 
brother Tickuss 

With these words Zac set off, and Ticl 
pented sadly of the evil t mper which had fo 


just as you like 


hear as I were 


carrier Crood 


evening 





bidden him to ike hand But now to « 
the carrier's purpose would be a little to 

us Her t l way and take his cha 
he was w e than a pig when his mind 
ma 

“(0 1 “ be da lto tl tl ! 
Leviti him Litt t 
take kt thick hea ivau 
a wall h out too sharp f ul 
of they ey carca ( we tl 
iown to our ouz ! shout i 
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“HE TURNED THE CORNER OF A THICK HOLLY BUSH, AND SUDDENLY MET HIS BROTHER, MASTER ZACHARY CRIPPS, THE CARRIER 
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ind tell us the noos thou hast picked 


brother 


up, and what ‘em be doing in Amerikay! A vine 
time o’ life for thee to turn spy! 
It was lucky for him that he made off by kly 


among thick brush-wood and unknown sw imps, 


for Zachary Cripps at the last word turned round, 


with his face of a fin plum-color, and a stamp 


of rage which made his stiff knees tingle worse 
than a dozen turnpik« 

~ Spy, didst thou say % he shouted, staring 
with his honest, wrathful ev through 


every 
glimpse of thicket near th spot where his broth 


er had disappeared “Spy! if thou beest a man, 
come out and say it again to the face of we I'l 
show thee how to spell ‘spy’ pretty q k La 


viticus Cripps, thou art a coward to the back of 
a thief and a sneaking skulk, unless tho 
out of they thick places to stand to the word 
thou hast spoke n! 


comest 


Zachary stood in a wide bay of copse, and he 
knew that his voice went through the wood, for 
te spoke with the whok power of his lu und 
the tender leaves abov 


him quivered like a lit 
tle bre ith of fringe, and 
the bird flew out of 
their ivy castles, and a 
piece of barefaved rock 
in the distance answer 
ed him but nothing 
‘ 4 

Thou. art a bigver 
man than 1 be shout 
ed the carrier, being car 


ried bevond himeelf by 


the state of things: 
“come out if thou art 
a man, and hast any 
blood of Cripp in thes 

But th appeal received 


no answer except from 


the quiet rock again and 


aye iwceful thrush itting 
over his nest, and well 
accustomed to the wood 
man call 

Zachary had alway 
felt scorn of Tick but 
now he almost disdain 
ed himself for springing 
of o wedlock with 
him lk tool in the 
place where he must be 
een if Tickues wished 
to see hom, until he wae 
quite sure that no such 
longin existed on hi 
brother's part Then 
the family seemed to be 
lowered so by th In 


havior of a leading mem 


ber, that when the car 


rier moved his legs he 
had not the pirit to 
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Daw was stooping over the fierce wood fire on 
the ground and basting with a short iron spoon. 
The double result was a wreath of blue smoke 
rising from the crooked chimney and a very rich 
odor streaming forth from door and window on 
the vernal air. The eyes and the nose of the 
carrier at once presented him with clear impres- 
sions, 

“ Amerikayans understands good living.” Giv- 
ing utterance to this profound and incontroverti- 
ble reflection, Cripps came to a halt and sagely 
considered the situation. The first thing he ask- 
ed, as usual, was, “‘ How would tho law of the 
land lie?” Here was a lonely, unprotected cot- 
tage, inhabited by an elderly foreign lady who 
especially sought retirement. Had he aay legal 
right to insist on knowing who she was, and all 
about her? Would he not rather be a trespasser, 
and liable to a fine, and perhaps the jail, if he 
forced himself in without invitation, and willfully 
against the inhabitants’ wish? And even if that 
came to nothing—as it might—could he say that 
it was a manly and straightforward action on his 
part? He had no enemy that he knew of, unless 
it was Black George, the poacher; but there were 
always plenty of people ready to say ill-natured 
things about a prosperous neighbor; and like 
enough they would set it afoot that he had gone 
spying on a helpless lady, because she had never 
employed him, And then his brother’s reproach, 
which had so fiercely aroused him, came back to 
his mind, 

Neither was it wholly absent from his thoughts 
that a great dog was said to reside on these prem- 
ises, whose manner was the peculiarly unattract- 
ive one of rushing out to bite without a bark. 
The carrier had suffered in his time from dogs, 
as was natural to his calling; and, although his 
flesh was so wholesome that the result had never 
been serious, he was conscious of a definite desire 
to defer all increase of experience in that line. 

“Spy!” he exclaimed, as he sat down rather to 
rest his stiff knee than to watch the hut. “That 
never hath been said of me, and never shall with- 
out a lie. But one on ’em might come out, may- 
haps, and give me some zatisfaction.” 

Before his words were cool Miss Patch herself 
appeared in the doorway. She saw not Cripps, 
who had happened to put himself in a knowing 
corner ; and being in a quietly savage mood (from 
desire of pig and dread that stupid old Margery 
was murdering pig, by revolving him too near the 
fire), she cast such a glance at the young leaves 
around her as seemed enough to nip theta in the 
bud. Then she threw away something with a 
scornful sweep, and Cripps believed almost every 
word his brother had been saying. 

“Tl be blessed if I don’t scuttle off,” he said 
to himself and the moss he was sitting on. “In 
my time I have a-seen all zorts of womans, but 
none to come nigh this sample as be come over 
from Amerikay! Sarveth me right for coorosity. 
Amend me if ever I come a-nigh of any Ameri- 
kayans again |” 


——_—_—_< 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A TOMBSTONE. 


Are there any who do not quicken to the im- 
pulse of young life lifted free of long repression 
and the dread of dull relapse? Can we find a 
man or woman (holding almost any age) able to 
come out and meet the challenge of the sun, con- 
veyed in cartel of white clouds of May, and yet to 
stick to private sense of sulky wrongs and brood- 
ing hate ? 

If we could find such a man or woman (by great 
waste of labor, in a search ungracious), and if it 
should seem worth while to attempt to cure the 
case, scarcely any thing could be thought of lead- 
ing more directly toward the end im view than to 
fetch that person, and plant him or her, without 
a word of explanation, among the flower beds on 
the little lawn of Beckley Barton. 

The flowers themselves, and their open eyes, 
and the sparkling smile of the grass, and the un- 
told commerce of the freighted bees, and rich 
voluntaries of thrush and blackbird (ruffled to 
the throat with song), and over the whole ihe soft 
flow of sunshine, like a vast pervasive river of 
gold, with silver wave of clouds—who could 
dwell on petty aches and pains among such 
grandeur ? 

The old Squire sat in his bower chair with a 
warm cloak over his shoulders. His age was 
threescore and ten this day; and he looked back 
through the length of years, and marveled at 
their fleeting. The stirring times of his youth, 
and the daily perils of his prime of life, the long 
hard battle, and the slow promotion—because he 
had given offense by some projection of honest 
opinion—the heavy disappointment, and the 
forced retirement from the army when the wars 
were over, with only the rank of major, which he 
preferred to sink in squire—because he ought to 
have been, according to his own view of the mat- 
ter, a good lieutenant-general—and then a very 
short golden age of five years and a quarter, from 
his wedding-day to the death of his wife, a single 
and sweet hearted wife—and after that (as sor- 
row sank into the soothing breast of time) the 
soft and gentle and undreamed-of step of com- 
fort, coming almost faster than was welcome, 
while his little daughter grew. 

After that the old man tried to think no more, 
but be content. To let the little scenes of dan 
cing, and of asking, and of listening, and of look- 
ing puzzled, and of waiting to know truly whether 
all was earnest—because already childhood had 
suspicion that these might be things intended to 
delude it—and of raising from the level of papa’s 
well-buttoned pocket clear bright eyes that did 
not know a guinea from a half-penny; and then, 
with the very extraordinary spring from the elas- 
ticity of certain parts (which happily departs 
right early), the jumping into opened arms, and 
the laying on of little lips, and the murmurs of 
delighted love—to let his recollections of all these 





die out, and to do without them, was this old 
man’s business now. 

For he had been convinced at last—strange as 
it may seem, until we call to mind how the stron- 
gest convictions are produced by the weakest 
logic—at last he could no longer hope to see his 
Grace again, because he had beheld her tomb- 
stone. Having made up his mind to go to church 
that very Sunday morning, in spite of all Widow 
Hookham could do to stop him, he had spied a 
new stone in the corner sacred to the family of 
Oglander. The old man went up to see what it 
was, and nobody liked to follow him. And no- 
body was surprised that he did not show his 
white head at the chancel*door, though the par- 
son waited five minutes for him, being exceeding 
loath to waste ten lines, which he had interlarded 
into a sermon of thirty years back, for the pres- 
ent sad occasion. 

For the old Squire sat on his grandfather's 
tombstone (a tabular piece of memorial, suited to 
a hospitable man, where all his descendants might 
sit around and have their dinners served to them), 
and he leaned his shaven chin on the head of his 
stout oak staff, and he took off his hat and let his 
white hair fall about. He fixed his still bright 
eyes on the tombstone of his daughter, and tried 
to fasten his mind there also, and to make out 
how old she was. He was angry with himself 
for not being able to tell to a day without think- 
ing; but days and years and thoughts and doings 
of quiet love quite slipping by, and spreading 
without ruffle, had left him little to lay hold of as 
a knotted record. Therefore he sat with his chin 
on his stick, and had no sense of church time, un- 
til the choir (which comprised seven Crippses) 
bellowed out an anthem which must have shaken 
their grandfathers in their graves, unless in their 
time they had done the same. 

In this great uproar and applause, which al- 
ways traveled for half a mile, the Squire had made 
his escape from the grave-yard; and then he had 
gone home without a word and eaten his dinner, 
because he must when the due time came for it. 
And now, being filled with substantial faith that 
his household was nicely enjoying itself, ne was 
come to his bower to think and wonder, and per- 
haps by-and-by to fall fast asleep, but never awake 
to bright hope again. 

To this relief and mild incline of gentle age 
his head was bowing and his white hair settling 
down, according as the sun or wind or clouds or 
time of day desired, when some one darkened 
half his light, and there stood Mary Hookham. 

Mary had the newest of all new spring fash- 
ions on her head and breast and waist and every 
where. A truly spirited girl was she, as well as 
a very handy one; and she never thought twice 
of a sixpence or shilling if a soiled paper pattern 
could be had for it. And now she was busy with 
half a guinea, kindly beginning to form its im- 
press on her moist hard-working palm. 

“ He have had a time of it!” she exclaimed, as 
her master began to gaze around. “Oh my, what 
a time of it he have had!” 

“Mary, I suppose you are talking of me. 
I have had a bad time, on the whole. 
people have had far worse.” 

“Yes, Sir. And will you see one who hath? 
As fine a young gentleman as ever lived; so 
ready to speak up for every body, and walking 
like a statute. It give me suchaturn! I do be- 
lieve you never would know him, Sir, without his 
name come in with him. Squire Overshute, Sir, if 
you please, requesteth the honor of seeing of you.” 

“Mary, I am hardly fit for it. I was doing my 
best to sit quite quiet, and try to think of things. 
Iam not as I was yesterday, or even as I was this 
morning. But if I ought to see him, why, I will. 
And perhaps I ought, no doubt, when I come to 
think of things. The poor young man has been 
very ill. To be sure; I remember all about it. 
Show him where [am atonce. What a sad thing 
for his mother! His mother is a wonderful clever 
woman, of the soundest views in politics.” 

“ His mother be dead, Sir; I had better tell you, 
for fear of begetting any trifles with him, although 
we was told to keep such things from you. How- 
somever, I do think he be coming to himself, or 
he would not have fallen out of patience as a’ hath 
done; and now here he be, Sir.” 

Russel Overshute, narrowed and flattened into 
half of his proper size, and heightened thereby to 
unnatural stature—for stoop he would not, al- 
though so weak—here he was walking along the 
damp walk, when a bed, or a sofa, or a drawn-out 
chair at Shotover Grange, was his proper place. 
He walked with the help of a erutch-handled 
stick, and his deep mourning dress made him look 
almost ghastly. His eyes, however, were bright 
and steady, and he made an attempt at a cheerful 
smile, as he congratulated the Squire on the great 
improvement of his health. 

“For that I have to thank you, my dear friend,” 
answered Mr. Oglander; “ for weeks I had been 
helpless, till I helped myself; I mean, of course, 
by the great blessing of the Lord. But of your 
sad troubles, whatever shall I say—” 

“My dear Sir, say nothing, if you please; I 
can not bear as yet to speak of them. I ought 
to be thankful that life is spared to me—doubt- 
less for some good purpose. And I think I 
know what that purpose is, though now I am con- 
fident of nothing.” 

“ Neither am [, Russel, neither am I,” said the 
old man, observing how low his voice was, and 
speaking in a low sad voice himself. “I used to 
have confidence in the good-will and watchful 
care of the Almighty over all who trust in Him. 
But now there is something over there’”—he 
pointed toward the church-yard—“ which shows 
that we may carry such ideas to a foolish point. 
But I can not speak of it; say no more.” 

“T will own,” replied Overshute, studying the 
Squire’s downcast face, to see how far he might 
venture, “at one time I thought that you your- 
self carried such notions to a foolish length. 
That was before my illness. Now I most fully 
believe that you were quite right.” 
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“Yes, I suppose that I was—so far as duty 
goes, and the parson’s advice. But as for the 
result—where is it ?” 

“As yet we see none. But we very soon 
shall. Can you bear to hear something I want to 
say, and to listen to it attentively ?” 

“T believe that I can, Russel. There is noth- 
ing now that can disturb me very much.” 

“This will disturb you, my dear Sir, but in a 
very pleasant way, I hope. As sure as I stand 
and look et you here, and as sure as the Al- 
mighty looks down at us both, that grave in 
Beckley church-yard holds a gypsy woman, and 
ne child of yours. Ah! I put it too abruptly, as 
I always do. But give me your arm, Sir, and 
walk a few steps. I am not very strong, any 
more than you But, please God, we will 
both get stronger as soon as our troubles begin to 
lift.” ' 

Each of them took the right course to get 
stronger, by putting forth his little strength to 
help and guide the other’s steps. 

“ Russel, what did you say just now ?” Mr. Og- 
lander asked, when the pair had managed to get 
as far as another little bower, Grace’s own, and 
there sat down. “I must have taken your mean- 
ing wrong. I am not so clear as I was, and oft- 
en there is a noise inside my head.” 

“T told you, Sir, that I had proved for certain 
that your dear daughter has not been buried 
here—nor any where else, to my firm belief. 
Also I have found out and established (to my 
own most bitter cost) who it was that lies buried 
here, and of what terrible disease she died. As 
regards my own illness, I would go through it 
again—come what might come of it—for the 
sake of your darling Grace; but, alas! I have 
lost my own dear mother through this utterly 
fiendish plot—for such it is, I do believe. This 
poor girl buried here was the younger sister of 
Cinnaminta,” 

“Cinnaminta !” said the Squire, trying to arouse 
old memory. “Surely I have heard that name. 
But tell me all, Russel; for God’s sake, tell me 
all, and how you came to find it out, and what it 
has to do with my lost pet.” 

“My dear Sir, if you tremble so I shall fear to 
tell you another word. Remember, it is all good, 
so far as it goes ; instead of trembling, you should 
smile and rejoice.” 

“So I will—so I will; or at least I will try. 
There, now, look—I have taken a pinch of snuff; 
you need have no fear for me after that.” 

“ All I know beyond what I have told you is 
that your Gracie—and my Gracie too—was 
driven off in a chaise and pair through the nar- 
row lanes toward Wheatley. I have not been 
able to follow the track in my present helpless 
condition ; and, indeed, what I know I only learn- 
ed this morning; and I thought it my duty to 
come and tell you at once. I had it from poor 
Cinnaminta’s own lips, who for a week or more 
had been lurking near the house to see me. This 
morning I could not resist a little walk—lonely 
and miserable as it was—and the poor thing told 
me all she knew. She was in the deepest afflic- 
tion herself at the loss of her only surviving 
child, and she fancied that I had saved his life 
before, and she had deep pangs of ingratitude, 
and of Nemesis, etc.; and hence she was driven 
to confess all her share, which was but a little 
one. She was tempted by the chance of getting 
money enough to place her child in the care of a 
first-rate doctor.” 

“But Grace—my poor Grace !—how was she 
tempted ?—or was she forced away from me ?” 

“That I can not say as yet; Cinnaminta had 
no idea. She did not even see the carriage; for 
she herself was borne off by her tribe, who were 
quite in a panic at the fever. But she heard that 
no violence was used, and there was a lady in the 
chaise ; and poor Grace went quite readily, though 
she certainly did seem to sob a little. It was no 
elopement, Mr, Oglander, nor any thing at all of 
that kind. The poor girl believed that she was 
acting under your orders in all she did; just as 
she had believed that same when she left her 
aunt’s house to meet you on the homeward road, 
through that forged letter, which, most unluckily, 
she put into her pocket. There, I believe I have 
told you all I can think of for the moment. Of 
course you will keep the whole to yourself, for 
we have to deal with subtle brutes. Is there any 
thing you would like to ask ?” 

“ Russel Overshute,” said the Squire, “ I am not 
fit to go into things now; I mean all the little ins 
and outs. And you look so very ill, my dear fel- 
low, | am quite ashamed of allowing you to talk. 
Come into the house and have some nourishment. 
If any man ever wanted it, you do now. How 
did you come over ?” 

“ Well, I broke a very ancient vow. If there 
is any thing I detest it is to see a young man sit- 
ting alone inside of a close carriage. But we 
never know what we may come to. I tried to 
get up on my horse, but could not. By-the-bye, 
do you know Hardenow ?” 

“Not much,” said the Squire; “I have seen 
him once or twice, and I know that he is a great 
friend of yours. He’is one of the new lights, is 
not he?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, or care. He is a 
wonderfully clever fellow, and as true as steel, 
and a gentleman. He has heard, of course, of 
your sad trouble, but only the popular account of 
it. He does not even know of my feelings—but 
I will not speak now of them—” 

“You may, my dear fellow, with all my heart. 
You have behaved like a true son to me; and if 
ever a gracious Providence—” 

Overshute took Mr. Oglander’s hand, and held 
it in silence for a moment; he could not bear the 
idea of even the faintest appearance of a bargain 
now. The Squire understood, and liked him all 
the better, and waved his left hand toward the 
dining-room. 

“One thing more, while we are alone,” resumed 
the young man, much as he longed for, and abso- 
lutely needed, good warm victuals; “ Hardenow 
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is a tremendous walker; six miles an hour ¢re 
nothing to him; the ‘Flying Dutchman’ he is 
called, although he hasn’t got a bit of calf. Of 
course I would not introduce him into this mat 
ter without your leave. But may I tell him al] 
and send him scouting, while you and I are <_ 
laid upon the shelf? He can go where you and 
I could not, and nobody will suspect him, And 
of course, as regards intelligence alone, he "s 
worth a dozen of that ass John Smith: at any 
rate, he would find no mare’s-nests. May I try 
it? If so, I will take on the carriage to Oxford 
as soon as I have had a bit to eat.” 

“With all my heart,” cried the Squire, whose 
eyes were full again of life and hope. “ Hard. 
enow owes a debt to Beckley. It was Cripps 
who got him his honors and fellowship—or at 
least the carrier says so; and we all believe our 
carrier, And, after all, whatever there is to do, 
nobody’ does it like a gentleman, and especially a 
good scholar. I remember a striking passage in 
the syntax of the Eton Latin grammar. I make 
no pretension to learning when I quote it, for it 
has been quoted in the House of Lords. Per haps 
you remember it, my dear Russel.” 

“My Latin has turned quite rusty, Squire,” an. 
swered Overshute, knowing, as well as Proteus, 
what was coming. 

“The passage is this’—Mr. Oglander always 
smote his frilled shirt in this erudition, and de- 
livered, ore rotundo, 

“ Scilicet ingenuas didjcisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit ease feros.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue Agricultural Bureau of the Centennial 
Commission is making extensive preparations 
for the display of living fishes of the United 
States at Philadelphia, thirty aquaria being al- 
ready under construction, half of them intend- 
ed for fresh-water species, and half of them for 
salt, and having a capacity of about 12,000 gal- 
lons. The Commission has assumed the expense 
of the display, which promises to be very com- 
plete and satisfactory. 

A number of the State Fish Commissioners 
have arranged with the Philadelphia authori- 
ties to furnish fish from their respective States. 
Among them we may mention Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, ete.; and a circular has been is- 
sued by Colonel LANpReETH, chief of the Agri 
cultural Bureau, inviting contributions of this 
kind, promising that contributors may furnish 
tanks of their own construction, which will be 
eared for and supplied with water at the expense 
of the Commission. 

Specimens of fishes, crustaceans, and other 
aquatic objects are asked for. .There will be 
illustrations of the various processes of fish 
hatching and fish-culture, to include all the ap- 
paratus used for these purposes. The arrange- 
ments for the purposes referred to have been in- 
trusted by Colonel LanpReTH to Mr. THappevs 
Norais, of Philadelphia, the veteran author on 
angling and fish-culture, assisted by Mr. THEo- 
DORE HARRISON, Jun., and Mr. FRED MATHER. 


The spring meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences will take place at the Smithsonian 
Institution, in Washington, on the 18th of April, 
on which occasion a number of names of prom- 
inent scientists in the United States will be 
considered for election. There are seventeen 
candidates, but as only five can be elected, the 
competition will probably be very close. 


The death of Dr. Lupwia REDTENBACHER 
took place at Vienna on the 8th of February, 
1876, at the age of sixty-three. He was at the 
date of his death, and had been for a consider 
able time previous, the director of the Imperial 
Zoological Museum of Austria, one of the finest 
establishments of this kind in Europe. He is 
best known as an entomologist, and published 
numerous works and papers on this branch of 
science, especially upon the coleoptera. 

The name of the successor to so important a 
position will be looked for with interest. 





A fossil cockroach and earwig (Labidura) from 
South Park, Colorado, is described by Mr. 8. H 
Scupper in the Sixth Bulletin of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories. 

Two interesting ethnological papers are print- 
ed in the last volume of the American Philo- 
sophical Society's Proceedings. The first is by 
Professor Copg, on the remains of population ob- 
served on and near the eocene plateau of North 
western New Mexico. The other, covering 124 
pages, is by Professor W. M. Gasp, on the In 
dian tribes and languages of Costa Rica. There 
is also a short article by Dr. Brinton on the 
* Mexican Calendar Stone.”’ 


A circular letter addressed ‘* To the Ethnolo- 
gists, Archeologists, and Philoiogists of Amer- 
ica,’’ and signed by L. H. MorGan, CHARLES 
Wuittiesey, 8. F. Barrp, E. T. Cox, N. 8. 
TOWNSHEND, CHARLES Rav, and F. W. PcTNaM, 
has lately been printed and extensively distrib- 
uted. The object of the circular is to call 
attention to the permanent organization of a 
subsection of anthropology by the American 
Association, and to urge all who are engaged in 
this study to attend the meeting at Buffalo, and 
to prepare papers for reading. 


The death of Mr. Evan Leton, the inventor of 
the ‘twin screw,’’ and of several details in re- 
gard to cotton machinery, took place in Man- 
chester, England, on the 2d of February, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 


An interesting volume of 400 pages has been 
recently published by Professor Fiscuer, of 
Freiburg, upon the minerals jade and nephrite. 
These species have in themselves comparatively 
little of interest, and it seems at first a matter 
of surprise that so large a book should have 
been devoted to them. Their importance lies 
entirely in their relation to archwological mat- 
ters; since the earliest times they have furnish- 
ed a large part of the material employed for the 
carving of ornaments and idols. No localities 
are known for these minerals in Europe, and yet 
the exploration of the ancient buildings of the 
lake-dwellers and of similar prehistoric remains 
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has brought to light hundreds of stone imple- 
ments, both weapons and ornaments, made from 
these materials. It is supposed that the source 
was originally Siberia and Turkestan, and that 
they were introduced into Europe through the 
connections of trade. Professor Fiscner de- 
scribes in detail a large number of curiously 
carved idols, ornaments, charms, and amulets 
which have been obtained in part from Eastern 
Asia and in part from Central America, and thus 
gives a very interesting chapter in archeology. 





The English journal known as the Colonist has 
commenced a series of ethnological sketches of 
the various aboriginal or indigenous races in- 
habiting countries and islands that are daily be- 
coming more known to us through the rapid de- 
velopment of trade and commerce, but whose 
jababitants are disappearing or being greatly 
changed. The first sketch is of the Hawaiians. 





In his journey up the Yenisei River, Norpen- 
sksOLD! passed through the country where re- 
mains of the mammoth abounded, the teeth 
forming an important article of commerce. 
They are also believed to occur on the tundra. 
The larger parts of the skeleton are believed to 
be very rare, and, still more, mammoth with 
flesh, hide, and hair still remaining. It was on 
the peninsula between Obi and Yenisei that the 
great mammoth deposit discovered by Trort- 
MOFF occurred, and in the neighborhood of the 
same place was found the mammoth which gave 
occasion to ScHMITT’s expedition. 





The death of M. ApoLpH Broen1aRrt, Profess- 
or of — and member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, took place toward the end of 
February last. This gentleman occupied a dis- 
tinguished position among botanists and pale- 
ontologists, and we hope hereafter to give some 
further details in regard to his life. 

A no less serious loss to science, which oc- 
curred almost simultaneously, is that of M. 
D’ORBIGNY, assistant naturalist at the Natural 
History Museum, Paris. 





A new mineral, bearing the title of achrematite, 
has been described by Professor MaLuert, of the 
University of Virginia. It came into his pos- 
session labeled ‘Silver ore from the mine of 
Guanaceré, State of Chihuahua, near the Duran- 

o line,” and, indeed, resembled one of the ha- 

oid compounds of silver. Analysis, however, 
showed it to be a molybdo-arsenate of lead, in- 
termixed with finely divided ferric hydrate. 





The second session of the Normal School of 
Natural History is announced to be held, like 
that of last season, at Normal, Illinois, under 
the auspices of the Museum of the Illinois Nat- 
ural History Society. This will commence on 
the 25th of July, provided fifty applications are 
received, and will close on the 25th of August. 
The course of study will embrace comparative 
anatomy, general natural history, systematic and 
structural botany,ete. The school is under the 
direction of Professor E. A. GastTMAn and Pro- 
fessor 8. A. Fornes, of Normal, who will be aided 
by Professor B. G. WiLper, Dr. Crrus Tomas, 
Dr. J. A. SEWALL, and Professor T. J. BurRIL. 





Mr. Georce Smitn, of the British Museum, 
whose discoveries in Syria have been so inter- 
esting and important, was to return to Nineveh 
on the 17th of February, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his work until all the remaining frag- 
ments of the library of AsSUR-BANI-PAL shall 
have been exhumed. It is thought that the 
most important fragments—those relating to the 
early legends and mythology of Babylonia—lie 
in the — of the trench previously 
opened by Mr. Smita, and the completion of the 
series of tablets translated by him in his Chal- 
daic Account of Genesis may therefore be looked 
forward to with certainty. 





It is proposed to erect at the Hague a statue 
of Sprnoza, on the occasion of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his death, which will be in Febru- 
ary, 1877. Committees for raising the necessary 
funds have already been formed in several coun- 
tries; that for England embraces Professors 
Bars, Huxtey, Max Mitier, Tynpay, Her- 
BERT SPENCER, and others. 





The death of Mr. N. T. WeTHerRey, who had 
been occupied for many years past in the careful 
study of the fossils of the London clay, occurred 
at Highgate on the 22d of December, 1875. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Geolog- 
ical Society, and the author of many papers in 
its Journal and Transactions. 





Nature announces the appointment of Mr. E. 
L. Layarp to the consulship of New Caledonia. 
This gentleman is, we believe, a brother of the 
Assyrian explorer, and has been successively sta- 
tioned in South Africa, in South America at 
Para, and at the Feejee Islands, in the govern- 
ment service, with special reference to the exer- 
cise of his remarkable abilities as an ornithol- 
ogist and collector, in working up the natural 
history of those regions. Much is expected as 
the result of his labors in the new and compar- 
atively little known field to which he has now 
been transferred. 





The English journals speak of the successful 
ascent of the summit of Mont Blanc by an En- 
glish lady. She reached the top January 31, at 
three o'clock Pp.m., the thermometer marking at 
the Grands Mulets 13°, and at the Grand Plateau, 
19°. She had with her several guides, and slept 
at the Grands Mulets on the evening of January 
31, and returned by La Vallée February 1, and was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the inhabitants of 
Chamounix. 





Mr. CHar.tes Darwin is ones on a new 
work on the comparative results of the cross- 
fertilization and self-fertilization of plants, which 
will contain a great mass of new observations. 





Professor TrNDALL was recently married, in 
King Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster Ab- 
bey, to Miss HamiLton, a relative of the Duke 
of Abercorn. 





Among the recent deaths of scientifie men in 
the United States we regret to mention that of 
Mr. ARCHIBALD R. MaRvINE, a geologist of much 
oe. Mr. MARVINE was born in September, 

648, and graduated in 1870 at the Hooper Mining 





———— 


School. In 1870 he was associated in the mining 
explorations on Lake Superior with Professor 
R. PuMPELLY, and in July, 1871, received the ap- 
pointment of astronomer to Lieutenant WHEEL- 
ER’S expedition. He resigned this position in 
May, 1872, and engaged again with Professor 
PUMPELLY in the investigation of the Kerwenaw 
copper mines, and in March, 1873, was appointed 
an assistant geologist by Dr. HaYpen, in which 
capacity he served until the time of his death. 
As a ——_ he showed much promise, his 
contributions to Professor HaYpEN’s reports 
being considered extremely satisfactory. 





In his recent annual address to the Micro- 
oe Society of London, the president, Mr. 
H. C. Sorsy, F.R.S8., discusses the relation be- 
tween the limits of the powers of the microscope 
and the size of the ultimate molecules of matter. 
As the combined result of observation and the- 
ory, he concludes that the normal limit of dis- 
tinct visibility with the most perfect micro- 
scope is one-half of the wave length of the light. 
If so, even with the very best lenses (except un- 
der special conditions), light itself is of too coarse 
a nature to enable us to define objects less than 
setae tO yodyon Of an inch apart. It would 
appear, therefore, that, as far as this question is 
concerned, our microscopes have already reach- 
ed their ultimate limit. Adopting the results as 
to the size of the ultimate molecules of matter 
arrived at by Mr. Storer, Sir W. THomson, and 
Professor CLERK-MAXWELL, Mr. Sorpy calcu- 
lates that in the smallest interval which could 
be distinctly seen by the best possible micro- 
scope there would be about molecules of 
liquid water lying end to end, or about 520 of 
albumen, and that, in order to see the ultimate 
constitution of organic bodies, we should re- 
quire a magnifying power from 500 to 2000 times 

reater than those we now possess. He calcu- 
ates that with our highest powers we are as far 
from seeing the ultimate molecules of organic 
substances as we should be from seeing the con- 
tents of a newspaper with the naked eye at the 
distance of a third ofa mile. A spherical parti- 
cle one-tenth the diameter of the smallest speck 
that could be clearly defined with our best and 
highest powers might nevertheless contain no 
less than 1,000,000 structural molecules. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir has been reported that a citizen of Ohio has paid 
4 royalty of $7000 for the exclusive right to sell popped 
corn on the Centennial grounds. Whether this be the 
fact or not, there is no doubt that the ordinary trade 
in this article is very much larger than is generally 
supposed. We see “ pop-corn balls” in the confec- 
tionery shops, little cornucopias of puffy grains are 
carried through the railway cars for the benefit of 
passengers, and here and there in the streets we mect 
a little urchin who is regaling himself with a section 
of “ pop-corn cake.” Appearances would not indicate, 
however, that there is any extensive consumption of 
this article. It is said that nearly the whole pop-corn 
trade of New York and vicinity is in the hands of one 
man, who has his “ manufactory” in a dingy basement 
in Thompson Street. He makes special contracts 
with farmers to raise the corn, for, as he expresses it, 
“there ie a big difference in corn.” Last year he 
bought 1500 bushels from one Connecticut farmer and 
200 from another. A bushel of shelled corn will make 
about four barrels of “‘ popped stuff ;” and he generally 
uses up about six bushels a day, for he never allows 
himself to run short of the raw material. It requires 
great dexterity to pop corn in large quantities ; but the 
expert converts quarts into half bushels with wonder- 
ful celerity. The trade is always good, the demand 
for “‘ pop-corn balls” being very great. These are pre- 
pared by pouring over the corn a mixture of sugar, 
sirup, and gum, and pressing the moistened material 
into shape, adding sometimes a preparation of cochi- 
neal as a coloring. Four dollars a bushel is usually 
paid for pop-corn by those who buy for the trade; 
the Thompson Street dealer sells the plain popped 
corn, when made up into balls, at $2 a barrel, or forty- 
five cents a hundred. The balls retail at a cent apiece 
in the shops. The Centennial speculator, therefore, 
has a prospect—unlese the taste of popped-corn eaters 
changes—of carrying on a thriving business, 





With the design of enconraging tree planting during 
the Centennial year, Professor B. G. Northrop, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut State Board of Education, has 
offered $200, to be given under the following condi- 
tions: one dollar to any teacher or pupil who shall 
plant or cause to be planted five trees, each not less 
than nine feet in height, either elm, maple, ash, white 
oak, or walnut, on the school grounds or along any 
street, and who shall report to Professor Northrop be- 
fore the 10th of May, 1876. If any one should prefer 
as a keepsake his book entitled Education Abroad, a 
copy of that volume, inscribed, “A Prize for Tree 
Planting,” will be forwarded, postage paid. The prize 
will be awarded on the receipt of a certificate from 
any school visitor that “ the five trees” were all living 
August 1, 1876. 





The trustees of the Drew Theological Seminary have 
decided to raise the necessary funds for conducting the 
institution by subscription. 





A grand bal! will be given at the Academy of Music 
on April 25 by the Women’s Centennial Union. The 
Emperor of Brazil is expected to be in the city at that 
time, and a box will be placed at his disposal. 

When the Congressional Library was destroyed by 
fire in 1851, many valuable works of art were burned. 
Among them were Stuart’s portraits of the first five 
Presidents, painted from life; also portraits of Colum- 
bua, of Peyton Randolph, of Baron De Kalb, Baron 
Steuben, and a bust of Lafayette, by David. 





A translation of George Eliot’s new work, Daniel 
Deronda, appears in the February number of a Russian 
periodical devoted to the publication of novela, 





In 1877 a jubilee is to be held at Antwerp in honor 
of Rubens, celebrating the triennial anniversary of the 
great painter's birth. 





Our mild winter—for March can no longer claim to 
be regarded a spring month—culminated in storms 
of the greatest severity, March snows and gales and 
desolating fresheta. Throughout New England and 
in many of the Middle States rains sncceeded block- 
ing snow-storms, rivers rose to unusual height, dams 
broke away, and large sections were flooded. Perhaps 
the destruction of the Lynde Brook Reservoir, which 
supplied the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, with 





water, was the most important of the numerous disas- 
ters. At the West railroad traigs were stopped, and 
for a time general business suspended in many places 
in consequence of the extraordinary fall of snow. In 
Nebraska more snow fell during March than has for 
the same length of time during the past twenty years. 





Fourteen Commissioners have been appointed by the 
Japanese government to represent Japan at the Cen- 
tennial. The Mikado himself, with some of the high- 
est functionaries of the empire, went to examine the 
magnificent bronzes and marvelous silk goods design- 
ed for the Exhibition before their shipment to this 
country. 





The burial-place of a race of pigmies has been dis- 
covered in Tennessee, and a detailed account is given 
in the Nashville American. The bones show that the 
dwarf people were about three feet in height. They 
were buried in a sitting or in a standing position. The 
grave-yard is of vast proportions, and it is estimated 
that about 75,000 are buried there. 





Rapid transit is again the topic of special interest. 
It is announced that a contract has been signed by Mr. 
George M. Pullman, on behalf of the Gilbert Elevated 
Railway Company, and Mr. William Sellers, on behalf 
of the Edgemoor Iron Company, for the construction 
of a double-track railway from the Battery to the 
Central Park, a distance of five miles. The work is 
to be commenced immediately, and the road is prom- 
ised to be ready for use by August 1. The work is a 
great one, and will be prosecuted in the following or- 
der: laying the foundations, putting on the bed-plate, 
erecting the columns, putting up the superstructure, 
laying the track. The columns, of wrought-iron plates, 
will be placed in the middle of the street, thirty-seven 
feet apart, and the spans, going from column to col- 
umn, will be pier-connected trusses. There will be 
one truss on each side of the road, six feet deep and 
thirty-seven feet Jong, at a distance of twenty-two feet 
apart. A double track will be laid between the truss- 
es, and the floors of the cars will be on an exact level 
with the tops of the trusses. The trip from the Bat- 
tery to Central Park will occupy about twenty min- 
utes, and cars will run frequently during the busy part 
of the day. 





The Berlin Museum has been “taken in,” as the 
phrase is. A few years ago it purchased in Jerusalem 
some Moabite antiquities, expending for them the sum 
of 28,000 thalers. It was pretended that the age of 
these relics was about 2500 years; but now it has turn- 
ed out that they are not genuine. 





“How many beans in a barrel ?” is a question which 
has been interesting the frequenters of a certain whole- 
sale produce store in the city of Lowell. “How many 
pea-beans in a barrel?” There were wild guesses and 
estimates, varying from 40,000 to 4,000,000. Finally a 
pound of beans was taken, and the individuals com- 
posing it were counted, this number multiplied by the 
number of pounds in a barrel, and the result was 
566,000, Of course this process gave only an approxi- 
mate number. One mathematical gentleman took an- 
other method. He measured one bean, and then cal- 
culated how many the barrel would hold. He made 
the number 2000 less than that obtained by the other 
method. 





The efforts made in this city to suppress the aale of 
adulterated milk seem to be attended with a good de- 
gree of success. A number of milk dealers have been 
arraigned before the Coart of Special Sessions, charged 
with selling an adulterated article, and, being convict- 
ed, were fined. Some more perfect legislation seems 
needed, however, to save the public from using im- 
pure or watered milk. 

Oregon produced 250,000 cases of canned salmon Jast 
year. 





One Mr. Shaw, time-keeper of the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia Mine, in Virginia City, Nevada, found a watch 
where it had evidently been dropped by some one 
working abont the mine. He advertised it, and many 
persons called, but failed to describe the watch cor- 
rectly enough to claim it. At last a little Frenchman 
came. 

“ You find one vatch, Mistair Shaw ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Shaw. “ Have you lost a watch ?” 

“* Yea, Sare, me have lose me one vatch.” 

**Can you describe it 7” 

“Oh yes, Sare, me can descripe him ver’ perfec'ly. 
He have hees face wide open, and one leetle brass 
ehain.” 

“ What kind of key was on the chain ?” 

“Vell, no key be on zee shain. He have no key at 
all. I vind him by zee tail.” 

The watch was a stem-winder, and the Frenchman 
had given a perfect description of it even down to 
** zee tail.” 

“Toxophobia” is that peculiar state of mania which 
makes a person believe that he is being poisoned. The 
number of persons affected with this curious dementia 
is much larger than would be supposed. In about eix- 
ty cases recorded in an English medical journal, only 
two were obviously insane in other reapects. 

There is an old story about Handel which is worth 
repeating. Once when on a visit to the organist of a 
cathedral in an English town, Handel was requested 
to play the “‘ out voluntary” on Sunday. The perform- 
ance was such that no one moved from his seat. Once, 
twice, thrice, Handel looked round to see if they were 
gone, but, oblivious even of the Sunday joint, there 
they still eat, till the organist, observing, “‘ Mr. Han- 
del, I perceive you can't play ont the congregation; 
let me see what I can do,” took his wonted seat, and, 
with a few touches, soon restored the ordinary frame 
of mind at the end of morning service. 





Those who suffer from tootache, or nenralgia arising 
from the teeth, will be interested in all known remedies 
for the distressing affection. What will cure in one 
case is not, however, certain to cure in another, when 
the malady is neuralgia. But the sufferers are usually 
reduced to that state that they are willing to try any 
thing and every thing. We see it stated in an ex- 
change that the worst toothache or neuralgia caused 
by the teeth may be speedily ended by the application 
to the defective tooth of a bit of cotton saturated in a 
strong solution of ammonia. It is worth trying. 





Grasshoppers should not be ignored as neeleasa, They 
have a mission to fulfill, it seems, which has recently 
been discovered. According to official reports from 
France, the sardine fisheries are gradually diminishing. 
This is not because the fish are becoming scarce, but 
the supply of bait, which is the roe of cod-fish im- 
ported from American fisheries, is insufficient to meet 





the demand. It is found, however, that grasshoppers 
pounded into a paste imitate the roe so exactly that 
the most knowing of the sardines can not distingnieh 
the difference; and accordingly the French govern- 
ment has imported large quantities of the insects frem 
Algeria in order to try the mew bait on a large scale. 
Might not the hoppers be thus utilized in this country ? 





Some remarkable steam-pumping machinery was 
lately completed at Hammersmith, England, for the 
draining of the Ferrara marshes, Northern Italy. The 
tract to be drained covers an area of 200 milea. There 
will be models of this machinery in the British depart- 
ment of the Centennial Exposition. It ie calculated 
to discharge 456,000 gallons of water per minute, or 
656,640,000 gallons per day. The water delivered by 
these remarkable pumps forms a stream 108 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep, having a speed of two miles an hour. 
The successful operation of such machinery as this 
would render the drainage of the Zuyder-Zee, in Hol- 
land, which is about to be commenced, a comparatively 
easy task. 





Complaints are made by many citizens of New York 
in regard to the vapors which overspread their prem- 
ises, coming from about a dozen petroleum establish- 
ments located on Long Island, from Hunter's Point to 
Greenpoint. These vapors are stifling and nausea- 
ting, and are said to be deleterious, especially to the 
health of infants and invalids. What a profound mis- 
fortune it is that New York can not have clean air and 
clean streets ! 





This is the way they make things smooth and pleas- 
ant in Paris: A gentleman was invited to dine with 
some new acquaintances. He entered the mansion at 
the exact time appointed for dinner; and just as he 
was about to ascend the staircase, amidet some tumult, 
down came a tureen of soup, distributing bite of beef, 
carrota, and porcelain in a miscellaneous manner. The 
guest, finding himeelf safe, pursued his way up stairs. 
Dinner was announced soon after he had saluted his 
hosta. They took seats at the table. The servant 
brought on a turbot. The husband said to his wife, 
“ My angel, tell our friend the bill of fare.” 

She—her face wreathed in charming sm\les—answer- 
ed, “ No, darling, that duty is the host's.” 

He therefore easily said, “ Well, I must give you 
warning that we have adopted the English custom; 
we never have soup.” 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur Reason.—Two Hibernians were passing astable 
which had a rooster on it for a weather vane, when one 
addressed the other thus: “ Pat, what's the reason they 
didn’t put a hin up there inetid of a rooster?” “ An’ 
sure,” replied Pat, “ that’s alsey enough; don't ye see 
it would be inconvanient to go for the eggs 7” 

que 

When ie a lady's dress like an unfortunate boll- 
fighter?—When it ie gored. And when is it like a 
partisan 7—When it ie biased. And when is it like a 
toper 7—When it is full. And when is it like the salls 
of a ship ?—When it is trimmed, When is it like a 


season of the year ?—When it is lent. When is it no 
longer fit for use ?—After she has once worn it out. 
a 








A Cast or Genrnat Avenaor.—“ Aren't you rather 
too old to ride for half price 7” aald a ticket clerk to 
the elder of two boys. “ Well,” remarked the youth, 
“Tam ander fourteen, and this boy with me is ander 
six. That don't make twenty, and you will take two 
boys under ten for half each.” And he took them, 

Ques 

Prrtosornio, nut uxrresorrien.— My son,” said a 
venerable philosopher, “ never waste your time—not @ 
moment of it; always waste somebody else's.” 

= 


Tar Dirrenenor.— Courtehip is biles,” anid an ar- 
dent young man. “ Yee, and matrimony is blister,” 
snarled an old bachelor. 

—-- -) 

Cymtoat.—Any thing Midas touched was turned to 
gold. In these days, touch a maf with gold and he'll 
turn into any thing. 





—— 
Seaver miu niont.—The individual who was acci- 
dentally injured by the discharge of bis daty is atil! 
very low. 
—— = 
Richelien’s remark, * There's no such word as ‘ fall,’” 


should be modified to meet the present unpleasant 
times, 80 as to state about how many cents will be 
paid on the dollar. 

- - 


Ax renocert Bor.—The other day a Detroiter who 
has a good record of army service took down his re- 
volver to shoot a cat which bad been hanging about 
the house. After looking at him while he fired six 


| shota, the cat walked away. While he was ae up 
req, 


for more destruction, the shooter's amall boy inqu 
“ Father, did you ever kill any one while you were in 


the army?” “I suppose so, my son.” After a long 
paure the boy continued, “Then you must have got 
near enough to hit ‘em with an axe, didn’t you?” It 
was then discovered to be about school time, 
-_ . 
By ovr oun Bacwerton.—There'’s’ no special etrle of 
engraving engagement rings. A epider's web with a 


fly in it le a very pretty device. » 
os 


During a recent performance at a Paris theatre, a 


man and hie wife bad a quarrel on the stage—the 
woman in a rage of jealousy, the man trying to per- 
suade her that she was too suspicions and too passion- 
ate. Both were acting with great apirit, when the 
wife moved her arm too near a candle, and her muelin 
dress was in flames in an instant. Both actors kept 
their presence of mind, however. The husband extin 
guished the fire, and, proceeding with his part, inter- 
polated, “* You see, my dear, I was right; you are ready 
to flare up for the least thing.” 
- 


Mretoat Norr.—In what key would a lover write a 
proposal of marriage 7—Be mine, ah ! 
=> 


Poor Mawx.—He was bound to be accurate, and he 
described the woman's costume thus: “She wore an 
elegant suit of something or other, cut bias, and 
trimmed end wise.” 

on — 

A Quaker having married for his wife a member of 
the ¢ — of England, was asked, after the ceremony, 
by the clergyman for his fee, which he sald was a 
crown. The Quaker, astonished at the demand, said 
if he could be shown any text in Scripture which 
proved the fee was a crown he would give it, upon 
which the clergyman directly turned to the twelfth 
chapter of Proverbs, verse fourth, where it is said, “A 
virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.” “ Thou 
art right,” replied the Quaker, “in thy assertion : Solo- 
mon was a wise man. Here is thy money, which thoag 
hast well and truly earned.” 

-_ a 

Tt happened that Swift, having been dining at some 
little distance from Laracor, his residence, was return- 
ing home on borseback in the evening, which was very 
dark. Just before he reached a neighboring village 
his horse lost a shoe. Usudiing to ron the risk of 
laming the animal by continuing his ride In that direc- 
tion, he stopped at one Kelly's, the blacksmith of the 
village, where, having called the man, he asked him if 
he could shoe a horse with a candle, “No,” 
the son of Vulcan; “ but I can with a hammer.” 
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THE BAY OF GALATA 


TTT Dp , nie that line the banks, and receive and discharge | times by the Genoese; and this hardy race of | T1eR, in his recent charming work upon Constanti- | fore reaching ! 
lHE BAY OF GALATA é race © ming wo | re 
their cargoes merchant soldiers were accustomed to build their | nople and its surroundings, is “a veritable Goth | of CO 
To the Eastern traveler, who ipproaches by the Three bridges of boats connect the two shores store-houses like fortresses,and embattled their donjon, crowned by a battlemented and project- to be a most ! 
way of the Sea of Marmora, the city of the Bos- | of the Golden Horn, and permit incessant commu- quarter like a fortified town Their counting nd 


phor Is presents one of the most beautiful pano 


ing gallery, and surmounted by a pointed roof of 
nication between the city proper and its suburbs houses might easily have withstood a siege, for 
ramic views in the world. The advantages of its 


brass, oxidized by time, and which, in place of enchantment > 
Pera, Galata, and Tophana. They are in effect in their frequent difficulties with the jealous and | the crescent, sustains the swallow-tailed weather | plification ™ 

situation, so great that they induced the Emperor but one city, though the inhabitants maintain the quarrelsome Turks the Genoese occasionally found | vane of the old feudal manor-house, At the foot shores of ' 
CONSTANTINE to remove his residence thither from distinction as perfectly as we do that of New” it necessary to rely upon the strength and solidity 





of the tower are grouped a number of hovels and | TrR! who h 
Rome, surpass those of any cit 1 either hem York and Brooklyn. Galata, which lies on the of these structures for protection ; thus they have | dwarfed houses, which have the effect of seeming | tion of 0 , 
sphere So gentle is the fall of the river in its shore of the beautiful bay shown in our engrav- the appearance of huge ramparts rather than the | to augment its really great height.” Galata has | outline more 
downward course from the Black Sea that a strong ing, is the principal residence of European mer- air of buildings designed for the peaceful oceu- | but few attractions for travelers, though it con- | between Se > 
south wind will repel the current until the water chants and the chief place of trade and com- pation of track In the midst of the shops and tains one good hotel, where visitors are well en- | very verge a 
are as tranquil as those of a lake Just before it merce. The main street abuts upon one of the houses rises the great tower of Galata, covered | tertained The facilities for getting about, usual | sent themeer 
enters the Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorus finds | bridges, and the first sensations of the traveler as with a brazen cupola, lifting its head high above | in most cities, are utterly wanting here. There | amy theatre. 
its way into a deep but narrow inlet that forms he makes his way into the town are those of the ancient walls which lie shattered and crum ire neither horses, carriages, nor donkeys that can | ocea! ol we 
the world-renowned harbor of the Golden Horn. | amazement at the contrast between the great bling at its feet On the summit of this tower a be hired for money The sole resource is to walk, | of all « lors - 
Here the navies of the world might ride with ease buildings and warehouses, so expressive of the watchman is stationed day and night to give no- | and the hills are steep and difficult, while the mud wl nero 
in perfect calm and safety, and so great is the energy of former times, and the filth, laziness, tice of the fires which are continually breaking | lies deep every where in the cramped and nar- | ™ Po 
depth of water and the boldness of the shore that and utter inactivity of the present inhabitants out among the wooden buildings that make up a | row passages. The narrow alley running parallel and brig t in 
the largest vessels may lie alongside the wharves 


Galata was founded as a republic in Byzantine large part of the town. This tower, says G+”- | with the shore, which the traveler must cross be- ing 
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[By H. Lana.] 


nomy, heightened by the soft and silvery vapor 
which hangs about the earth and the buildings.” 
But the beauty is all upon the outside, in the set 
ting, as it were. The moment the traveler leaves 
the steamer, the loveliness vanishes and disen 
chantment begins. Then it is that he begins to 
perceive that the palaces are wooden buildings 
generally destitute of paint, and many of them in 
t most dilapidated condition. Every thing here, 
1s in all other parts of the Turkish dominions, is 
verging upon decay and ruin. Fires sweep among 
the frail buildings with uncontrollable fury. and 
assist the work of destruction. They are of al 
most daily recurrence, and the signal that waves 
from the tower of Seraskier to indicate the out 
break and locality of these conflagrations is in 
constant requisition The accumulation of filth 
in the streets is sufficient to destrov the attrac 
tion of the city, whatever 
attach to it The dogs 


interest might otherwise 


appear to be the only 


scavengers, ani numerous squads of the 
leat ind } ingry imals that haunt the stre« 
quently render it diffi 


force a passage amo ‘ them 


of Constantinopk 


The Seraglio and the former church of St. So 
phia, at present a mosque, are the two | 
that Pocsess the greatest interest 
ing Constantinople. The forn 
point of land lying betweer 
the Sea of Mari ora ki wn 
stantinopl proper 
cumtference il ! 
by the Sultan a 
publ ¢ offices, whicl 
by a vast wall 


of which are 


famous mosque 0 ophia, whos " then relics of sair 
ion has been followed by the Turk ! 1 eonstant chant of 


religious buildings throughou city, Was secrated the work 
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MESSENGERS OF SPRING. 
Hone her court among the jasmine flowers, 
Thus spoke sweet Spring upon one sunny day: 
“Who loves me well enough to leave these bowers 
And bear glad tidings up the Northward way— 
To set green fields a-growing, 
And farmer-folk a-sowing, 
And hearts aglee with knowing 
I bring the sunshine and the flowery May?” 


“T will go first,” the sweet South Wind replied, 
“And kiss the trees and make them dream of 
leaves, 
Fill with rich prophecies the welkin wide 
Of daisied meadows and of harvest sheaves, 
Of happy cattle straying, 
And men and maidens haying, 
And little children playing, 
And scented gardens, and bird-haunted eaves.” 


Then sang the birds: “‘We to the North will go, 
Each bird a promise on a glancing wing; 
For men do know we wander to and fro, 
Haunting forever thy sweet presence, Spring; 
All trust our ancient token, 
Our songs so long bespoken, 
Our promise never broken, 
And our glad news shall make the wildwoods 
ring.” 


So ever when south winds begin to blow, 
And elms with tiny spears salute the flowers, 
And maples on the lawn blush red and glow, 
And the bright sunshine eamiles away the showers, 
From woods with mosses hoary, 
And isles of tropic glory, 
Birds bring the old, sweet story 
Of Spring’s return to apple-blossom bowers. 


On every tree there is a singing bird, 
In every grove such joyful melody 
That the song-sparrow, anxious to be heard, 
Singeth on tiptoe in his ecstasy: 
“The Spring is coming !—greet her! 
The Spring is coming !—meet her! 
For, oh! she is far sweeter 
Than Summer’s rose or Autumn's luxury!” 





—— FF 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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CHAPTER LVI.—( Continued. ) 
**, DARK TALE DARKLY FINISHED.” 


Berore noon next day it is known that Joel 
Pilgrim has accepted his earthly defeat, and has 
gone forth to meet the fiat of a more terrible 
Judge than that sage and learned lawyer who 
would have sat in judgment upon him at the 
forth-coming assizes. Early on the morning fol- 
lowing his arrest he has found means to elude 
the vigilance of his warder, and has opened a 
vein with a small penknife, hidden in the silken 
lining of his coat sleeve. Lying quietly on his 
prison bed, the warder slumbering on a pallet by 
his side, he has given himself his death wound, 
and let life ebb silently without a groan. 

He has occupied the earlier part of the night 
in writing, and this is the result, which is speedi- 
ly devoured by the ravening maws of a thousand 
different newspapers and given to the world. It 
figures on the hoardings before news - vendors’ 
shops in fat black capitals : 


“Srartutinc Reve tation — Tae Repcast_e 
Mourper—Dyine Conression or Jorgen Pir- 
orm! 


“Tf it is any satisfaction to the world at large, 
which never gave me any thing that I did not ob- 
tain by an appeal to its self-interest, to know the 
history of a man whose hours are now numbered, 
I give it in a few words. 

**T am the son of Stephen Trenchard, the only 
offspring of his marriage with a Hindoo dancing- 
girl, and that marriage about as legal a union as 
a European of some social standing cares to con- 
tract with a low-caste Indian. My mother had, 
I believe, little except her beauty to recommend 
her to an Englishman’s notice; but she was in- 
offensive, and she died young—two merits which 
secured her husband's respect. 

** My father never acknowledged this marriage, 
or me as his son. But he took me into his office 
at an early age, and finding that I was tolerably 
shrewd, and of his own way of thinking in com- 
mercial matters, had me well educated between 
the age of eighteen and twenty-four, and at twen- 
ty-five took me for his partner. 

‘**The fortunes of our house varied as years 
went on. We made money very fast, but we had 
the misfortune sometimes to lose it even faster. 
Our gains generally tempted us to make losses, 
and each successful transaction brought an un- 
lucky follower at its heels. Thus if we made a 
hundred per cent. by indigo one year, we perhaps 
lost a hundred and fifty per cent. by indigo the 
next, being lured into some reckless speculation, 
time bargains, and the rest of it. Our opium 
trade brought us most money, and we trafficked 
in other goods which proved profitable merchan- 
dise, but somewhat damaged the character of our 
house. In other words, rather than let our ves- 
sels ground upon their beef-bones for want of 
a remunerative cargo, we occasionally went in 
quietly for the slave-trade, supplied our Demerara 
friends with coolies, and shipped a good deal of 
live stock of this kind at different ports. ‘To put 
it briefly, we were general dealers on a large 
scale. 

‘* The business had never been weaker than in 
that year when my father suddenly took it into 
his head that it was time for him to retire, and 
drew ten thousand pounds out of the house—some 
thousands beyond our real capital. It left me 
with a crippled business, and I felt that my fa- 
ther had done me a great wrong by this selfish 
retirement. For the first year after his return to 
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England fortune favored me, and the prospects 
of the house brightened. I made one or two 
lucky hits, and began to pluck up spirit. But this 
state of things did not last long. I lost a ship- 
load of coolies under somewhat painful cireum- 
stances. The ship and supposed cargo, not the 
coolies, were heavily insured. The underwriters 
refused to pay, and there was some talk of scut- 
tling. This scandal, although strangled in the 
birth, did me harm. A commercial man’s rep- 
utation is as delicate a blessom as a hot-house 
flower; any chill wind nips it. When I found 
things going to the bad in Calcutta, I came home, 
thinking that my father might help me out of 
my difficulties, or at least enable me to float my 
unwieldy ship a little while longer by the use of 
a few of those thousands he had squeezed out of 
the business. This he peremptorily refused, and 
had the injustice to accuse me of bad trading. 
We had bitter words on the subject on many oc- 
casions; and, not content with refusing to help 
me, he urged me to raise money to pay off the 
remaining ten thousand pounds due to him by a 
deed of dissolution which he had made me sign 
before he left Calcutta, he resigning his share of 
the business in consideration of receiving twenty 
thousand pounds—ten thousand at the time of the 
execution of the deed, ten thousand within three 
years from that date. 

“The time had expired, and he urged me re- 
peatedly to raise the money. When he found 
that I had set my heart upon marrying his niece 
—whom I naturally supposed to be a singie wom- 
an—he made my payment of this ten thousand 
pounds a condition of my marriage. No money, 
no wife, he said—thus using my tenderest feel- 
ings as a lever to wrench money out of me. I 
think this plan of proceeding hardly comes under 
the head of fatherly affection. 

‘*Of the tragedy which terminated the story 
of my father’s existence I have nothing to say. 
Time may perhaps make that mystery clear. I 
shall not gratify idle curiosity by any revelation, 
supposing it to be in my power to reveal any 
thing touching this question, which I leave as a 
subject for speculation to that new school which 
devotes its labors to the study of psychological 
mysteries.” 


This is all—disappointing perhaps to the world 
in general, but giving Redcastle a new subject 
for conversation. 

‘*Imagine that horrid Indian being Mr. 
Trenchard’s son, after all!” exclaims Mrs. Stor- 
mont, when she and her dear Mrs. Groshen meet 
to discuss the latest scandal over their harlequin 
tea-cups. ‘‘I always thought there was a like- 
ness.” 

‘* T can’t say that I saw any resemblance. Such 
a difference in complexion, you know. But what 
a horribly disreputable set these Trenchards seem 
to have been!” says Mrs. Groshen, in a whole- 
sale way, as if there had been a regiment of 
them. 

** Yes, selling slaves, and opium, and scuttling 
ships, and doing every thirg horrid.” 

**And to think that we should have asked 
them to dinner !” cries the banker’s wife, remem- 
bering how often she has squandered her house- 
keeping money upon hot-house fruit and flowers 
to decorate the board at which Stephen Trench- 
ard was to be the chief guest. 

** How lucky that dreadful Pilgrim never ac- 
cepted our invitations!’ exclaims Mrs. Stormont. 
‘*T have no doubt he was afraid to show him- 
self in society. He ate with chopsticks, I dare 
say.” 

“*T rather think that chopsticks are Chinese, 
my dear,” replies Mrs. Groshen, whose remem- 
brance of the Child's Guide to Useful Knowledge 
has not been weakened by the lapse of so many 
years as have gone by since her elder friend left 
a fashionable boarding-schooi, carefully fi.ished 
in all those elegant accomplishments which take 
six years to learn and can be comfortably forgot- 
ten in three. 

Thus runs town-talk in quiet Redcastle. 
There will be no trial, and among the general 
public interest in Stephen Trenchard’s murder 
languishes, and soon dies for want of nutriment. 





- EPILOGUE. 


Att through the rest of the summer weather, 
till the leaves changed from green to red and 
yellow, and the sturdy oaks, slow to bud and last 
to succumb to Time, the destroyer, have put on 
their russet livery, Sibyl lies in the chief bed- 
chamber at Cheswold Grange sick nigh unto 
death. She has broken down utterly, now that 
the struggle is over, now that all storms are end- 
ed and her frail bark is safe in harbor. ‘There is 
no violent illness, no raging fever of brain or 
body, only an extreme prostration, which for a 
long time baffles the skill of an intelligent physi- 
cian and a careful family doctor. 

She lies in the bright, pretty bedroom, with its 
old paneled walls painted pale pink and cream- 
color, its needle-work pictures, its quaint furni- 
ture, and many relics of a departed generation. 
There is a wide window opposite her bed that 
extends from ceiling to floor, and through this 
she listlessly contemplates the fair landscape, 
the smiling garden, the autumnal glory of the 
park. She suffers little pain, except such weari- 
ness as attends extreme prostration. She is at 
peace, and even declares herself happy. 

**T have lived long enough, Alex,” she says 
one day when her strength has ebbed to the low- 
est point compatible with life, and the doctors 
have begun to despair of the efficacy of the phar- 
macopeia in this particular case. Alexis, deep- 
ly moved, sits by her bed, and holds her feeble 
hand in the dim autumn twilight. ‘I am con- 
tent for my earthly race io finish here. You 
have forgiven me. That is enough.” 

** But have you no thought of me, Sibyl? Is 
it kind to talk like that?” 
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** Dear Alex, you have been more than good 
to me; but I have not forgotten what you said 
that evening of our meeting in the old room at 
Mrs. Bonny’s. ‘ Love is dead,’ you told me.” 

‘** That was said under the influence of anger, 
Sibyl. I thought it was true, but sorrow soon 
fastened the old knot again. Sorrow and peril 
reunited us, Sibyl.” 

** And do you really love me? I know that 
you have forgiven me, but are you sure you love 
me still ?” 

“*' Very sure—as much and as truly as I ever 
loved you in old Kensington Gardens, under the 
elms, when I told the Hazleton children fairy 
tales, and my life and yours seemed as sweet a 
fairy tale as any of those old nursery stories, and 
as sure of a blissful ending.” 

**Oh, Alex, is that the truth ?” 

** As I live, darling.” 

** Then I think I shall make an effort and get 
well,” replies Sibyl, with a sigh of utter content- 
ment. ‘I have been willing to glide gently out 
of life, believing that, however good you were to 
me, I could never hope to win more than your 
forgiveness. But now I shall try very hard to 
get well.” 

She keeps her word. Whether her illness has 
reached its natural turning-point, the tide of life 
flowing back to its source, or whether the ardent 
desire of the patient to live helps the work of re- 
covery, the medical men can not say. But from 
this time there is a change; slowly but surely 
health and youth come back to the pale, wan face. 
The lovely eyes lose their glassy lustre, and grow 
bright with happy thoughts; faint hues of carna- 
tion or rose flit like the shadow of a sunset cloud 
over the marble pallor, then linger, and warm the 
pallid cheek into life and beauty. 

** Your love has won me back from the grave, 
Alex,” whispers Sibyl, four or five weeks after 
that talk in the twilight, when the family doc- 
tor—that very Mr. Skalpel who attended Alexis 
after his accident—has declared that Mrs. Secre- 
tan’s recovery is absolutely marvelous. 

When Sibyl is out of danger, Richard Plow- 
den, who has been a faithful friend and comfort- 
er throughout this time of trouble, and has acted 
as Trot’s chief nurse and playmate into the bar- 
gain, departs somewhat abruptly upon a journey, 
the business and destination whereof he does not 
reveal to his dear friend Alexis. 

** It’s a little bit of a trip I’ve been meditating 
for a longish time,” he says. ‘‘I’ll tell you all 
about it when I come back. I think I shall start 
to-morrow.” 

“You'll write to us while you're away, of 
course, Dick ?” 

‘* Well, yes, if I can manage it,” replies Mr. 
Plowden, with rather a sheepish air; ‘‘ but you 
mustn’t be alarmed if you don’t hear from me. 
I shall be moving about from place to place, you 
see, and I may be out of the way of post-offices— 
off the beaten track, you know.” 

**Good gracious!” exclaims Alexis, ‘‘ are you 
going to the centre of Africa? Is my modest 
geographer coming out as a second Sir Samuel 
Baker ?” 

Alexis is too much occupied with his wife's 
recovery just now to be very curious about his 
friend. He thinks Dick’s movements are some- 
what eccentric, and that is all. 

‘* Perhaps he objects to my being here,” says 
Sibyl, who has learned to think very humbly of 
herself of late. 

“Object to you, Sibyl! Why? You must 
know that he is absolutely devoted to you, and 
has been almost as anxious as I was during your 
illness. He was —_— against you before 
he saw you, out of affection for me, poor fellow, 
thinking that I had been hardly used ; but when 
once you came back to love and duty he was your 
slave,” 

For about a month nothing is heard of Rich- 
ard Plowden, and Alexis is beginning to feel 
somewhat uneasy about his friend’s fate, when 
he receives a letter, in Dick's neat hand, posted 
at Cannes. 


**My pear Frienp” (writes Richard),—‘* When 
I left you and Mrs. Secretan so abruptly I was 
departing upon so daring and so wild an expedi- 
tion, that I felt too much ashamed of my own 
audacity to tell you my errand. I came to the 
south of France to discover whether there was 
any hope of my ever winning, by long years of 
patient devotion, the dearest and best, purest and 
most unselfish, of women. You had told me to 
hope in the day of my despondency, and I had 
hoped, although I scorned myself for my foolish- 
ness in hoping. At last I told myself that it was 
worse than foolish to go on hoping and dreaming. 
I must ‘put it to the test, and win or lose,’ as 
the old song says. So I came here, found my 
sweetest Linda working industriously at her art, 
pensive, but not altogether unhappy. She was 
delighted to see me—not for my own sake, you 
may be sure, but because I could tell her all 
about Trot. How I have blessed that dear child! 
She was never tired of hearing me talk of him. 
I spent all my evenings at her aunt's house—such 
a dear old lady, the aunt—talking about Trot, 
and a little about art, and science, and literature, 
and my own small views and ambitions, What 
happy evenings they were! 

** Well, Alex, I am too proud of her—too 
ashamed of my own unworthiness, to tell you 
much more. I can only say that God has been 
very good to me; that I am more blessed than 
ever I hoped to be; that if I had been born in 
the dear old fairy times which I have told Trot 
so much about that I have grown almost to be- 
lieve in them myself—if I had been the special 
favorite of some omnipotent good fairy, and had 
had a talking bird, and Fortunatus’s purse, and 
an invisible cap, and a flying carpet, and the 
princess with the golden locks for my bride, I 
could not have been one whit happier than I am, 
or more astonished at my own happiness. 





**T am in such a state of surprise that I am 











doubtful of my own identity, and hardly feel sure 
that I have any right to sign myself, 
“ Your faithful friend, 
**Dick PLowpen.” 


Very happy are Alexis and his wife one sunny 
morning early in December, when Sibyl, lean- 
ing on her husband’s arm, and with Trot at her 
side, makes her first round of the Cheswold do- 
main. 

The hoar-frost whitens the lawn and meadows ; 
yet there are late roses still blooming on the wall. 
Alexis insists upon his wife seeing every thing— 
hot-houses, stables, piggeries even—and Sibyl in- 
spects and admires rapturously enough to con- 
tent an exacting lord of the manor. 

**TIt is all lovely!” she exclaims; “‘ and, what 
is best of all, the place suits you, Alex, and you 
suit the place to perfection. You seem to have 
been made for a country squire. How strange 
it is to know that Providence held this in store 
for you in that bitter time at Mrs. Bonny’s! 
While I was waiting for a dead man’s shoes, you, 
who never cringed to any man, or courted any 
inheritance, have been blessed by Fortune.” 

THE END. 





THE DEVIL-FISH. 


A Frencumay, long since passed to his rest, 
was once heard to remark, “ Take away every 
thing else, but leave me my delusions.” Had he 
lived in our time, when science and investigation 
pounce with ruthless claws upon popular ro- 
mances and traditions, he would probably have 
found life an intolerable burden. ‘Truth, no lon- 
ger permitted to remain quietly at the bottom of 
a well, persists in invading every thing. Now 
we are invited to change our opinion of the devil- 
fish. Accustomed to regard him as the most hid- 
eous and disgusting of creatures from the time 
that his portrait was carved upon the temples of 
ancient Egypt, since Aristotle called attention to 
his horrid characteristics in prose, and Oppian 
described him in poetry, to the very recent date 
when Victor Hugo immortalized him in fiction, 
an eminent naturalist now arises who maintains 
that this loathsome man-eating monster, like the 
original proprietor of his name, is “not so black 
as he is painted.” To be compelled to give quar- 
ter to the devil-fish is atrial. It is more exciting 
to the imagination to give credence to Pliny’s 
polypus, that would prowl around the shores at 
night, satisfying his hunger with salted tunnies, 
or to Mr. Hugo’s pieuvre, which he describes as a 
creature that has “no muscular organization, no 
menacing cry, no breastplate, no horn, no dart, 
no tail-with which to hold or bruise, no cutting 
fins or wings with claws, no prickles, no sword, 
no electric discharge, no venom, no talons, no 
beak, no teeth.” Also, “it has no bones, no 
blood, no flesh.” The novelist would have left 
us in an anguish of doubt as to what the subject 
of his description did possess, had he not conde- 
scended to explain that “it is an empty flask, a 
skin with nothing inside it. Its eight tentacles 
may be turned inside out like the fingers of a 
glove.” This monster may be sup to have 
been created after the manner of the brewer's 
cask: he “took « bung-hole and put a barrel 
around it.” Mr. Hugo describes the sensation 
of being devoured by one of these creatures in 
the following terms: “ You enter into the beast, 
the hydra incorporates itself with the man; the 
man is amalgamated with the hydra. You be- 
come one. The tiger can only devour you; the 
devil-fish inhales you. He draws you to him, 
into him, and, bound and helpless, you feel your- 
self emptied into this frightful sac, which is a 
monster. To be eaten alive is more than terri- 
ble;_but to be drunk alive is inexpressible.” 

Opposed to the creation of the novelist’s imag- 
ination, Mr. Lee’s devil-fish is an utterly tame and 
uninteresting monster. Half the romance of hor- 
ror that surrounds the creature is crushed out 
by the naturalist’s oppressive facts. The “ blas- 
phemy of creation” becomes an ordinary octopus, 
disgusting enough, but no longer thrillingly hor- 
rible. According to his calculation, backed by 
experience, a devil-fish whose arms were thirty- 
nine inches long (the admitted length of the one 
in question) would only have a body as large as 
a soda-water bottle, or a Florence flask such as 
olive-oil is sold in. After supping on horrors to 
such an extent, it is mournful to have one arise 
and set us straight, like Mr. Dick, with the infor- 
mation that the capacity of the monster into which 
the man was incorporated and amalgamated and 
drunk alive could not have exceeded that of a 
soda-water bottle. “Most lame and impotent 
conclusion!” Yet Mr. Henry Lee, the naturalist 
of the Brighton Aquarium, speaks with a voice 
of authority, and to his admirable little treatise 
on “The Octopus, or Devil-Fish of Fiction and of 
Fact,” we are indebted for more correct notions 
of this hideous creature. 

The ordinary octopus found along the shores 
of Great Britain possesses arms less than two 
feet in length. On the northern coasts of France 
it seldom or never arrives at a length of three 
feet in the arm, though along the Spanish and 
Italian shores of the Mediterranean it sometimes 
exceeds it. These tentacles are described as eight 
radiating, supple, tapering thongs, so attached to 
the head of the creature as to form a circle or 
coronet around the mouth. In ordinary speci- 
mens they are from eighteen inches to two feet 
long, and on each of them are mounted, in a dou- 
ble row, numerous sucking disks, which decrease 
in size toward the tips of the limbs, and act as 
so many dry cupping glasses. The octopus can 
swim upon occasion, but its ordinary habit is ei- 
ther to rest suspended to the side of a rock, to 
which it clings with the suckers of several of its 
arms, or to remain lurking in some favorite cran- 
ny, its bright eyes keenly on the watch, three or 
four of its limbs firmly attached to the walls of 
its hiding-place, the others gently waving, glid- 
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ing, and feeling about in the water, always on the 
alert, and in readiness to pounce on any unfortu- 
nate victim. To small fish, crustacean or mollusk, 
the slightest contact with even one of these little 
arms is fatal. Instantaneously as pull of trigger 
brings down a bird, or touch of electric wire ex- 
plodes a mine, the pistons of the series of suckers 
are simultaneously drawn inward, and a vacuum 
created. The victim tries to escape, but arm aft- 
er arm, provided with a horrid battery of invert- 
ed air-guns, is brought to bear, and nothing can 
relax their power but the destruction of the air- 
pump that works them. The action of an octo- 
pus seizing its prey is very like that of a cat 
pouncing on a mouse and holding it down be- 
neath its paws. The movement is as sudden, the 
scuffle as brief, and escape quite as unlikely. 

The octopus has a complete and perfect mus- 
cular organization. The head contains a brain, 
from which arises a system of nerves; and the 
animal has a sense of smeli and organs of hear- 
ing and taste, besides those which are apparent 
on its exterior, namely, of sight and touch. In- 
stead of having “no blood,” it is furnished with a 
complete circulatory apparatus. The so-called 
“empty pouch” contains one systemic and two 
branchial hearts, a stomach, gizzard, and intes- 
tines, and altogether the creature is provided 
with all the organs necessary to a comfortable 
existence. Mr. Lee suggests that if the novelist 
were to “ trust his finger in the circular orifice in 
the centre of the base of the arms, he would pos- 
sibly learn practically that it was not “an empty 
flask with nothing in it” with which he had to 
deal. A sharp nip might perhaps teach him that 
there were not only muscles, but a mouth and 
a head also. For just within the oral cavity lie, 
retracted and hidden, but ready for use when 
wanted, a pair of horny mandibles which bite 
vertically like the beak of a parrot, except that 
the lower mandible is the longest and overlaps 
the upper. Both are so hard that they can not 
only tear the softer animals, but also break up 
the shells of lobsters, crabs, and mussels.” The 
octopus and other cephalopods obtain and eat 
their food very much like rapacious birds.. They 
are the falcons of the sea. All tear the flesh 
with their beaks, and swallow and digest their 
food in as unromantic fazhion as does a hawk or 
vulture. So far from inhaling a man at a single 
breath, even a moderate-sized specimen of the 
genus homo would supply the larder of an octopus 
for some time. The principal danger to be dread- 
ed from these creatures is the tenacity of their 
hold. The floating power of a man is only between 
five and six pounds. The grasp of an ordinary 
octopus, holding to a rock, would not be less than 
thirty or forty, according to calculation. Thus 
they are able to drown a swimmer without diffi- 
culty, provided they can attach themselves to 
some rock upon the bottom or sides. Possessing 
such an advantage in their greater length of arm, 
the victim is helpless. 

When quiet, the color of the octopus is a mot- 
tled brown, but it assimilates itself as much as 
possible to the rock to which it may be clinging. 
The moment it begins to swim it assumes a deep- 
er hue, usually a dark, dingy red, hut sometimes 
tending toward purple. This chameleon -like 
change is voluntary on the part of the octopus, 
which thus endeavors to escape the observation 
that may involve danger. Beneath its thin and 
transparent outer skin are cells visible in the 
layer below, which contain pigment matter of yel- 
low, blue, and red. By the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the cells, prominence is given to one 
or another of these colors at the will of the own- 
er; and not only do the spots appear and fade 
and alternate in position, but, like human beings, 
the octopus turns pale when exhausted, and 
flushes red under the influence of anger or ex- 
citement. 

Mr. Lee tells us that the first octopus received 
at. the Brighton Aquarium was caught in a lob- 
ster-pot at Eastbourne in October, 1872, and 
great was the joy that reigned in “ London-by- 
the-sea.” For in the state of public feeling then 
existing, an aquarium without an octopus was 
like a plum-pudding without plums. The new- 
comer became the hero of the hour. Visitors 
jostled each other, and waited their turn to catch 
a peep at him. Though but a miserable little 
imp, too insignificant to be worthy of his name, 
he continued to attract universal attention, until 
one day he was reported “ missing.” His career, 
though brilliant, was short, and his end sudden 
and shocking. Some dogfish had been tempo- 
rarily placed within the same tank, and no idea 
of hostilities was entertained by the keepers. 
But simultaneously with the disappearance of 
the octopus, it was observed that one of them 
manifested a most unusual corpulence. This at- 
tempt at aldermanic proportions cost him his 
life. Less fortunate than Jonah, the octopus 
was restored to the gaze of the public, unmuti- 
lated, entire, but—dead. Brighton refused to be 
comforted, the press teemed with notices of “ the 
tragic fate of the octopus,” and London papers 
went so far as to publish sympathetic leaders on 
the subject. For two months the loss was not 
repaired ; but with the opening of spring facili- 
ties for obtaining them were increased, and at 
one time it seemed as if devil-fish were becoming 
so abundant that the crime for which the dog- 
fish was punished with death would assume the 
benevolent character of an intent to rid the pub- 
lic of a nuisance. 

But the morals of an octopus are even worse 
than those of a dogfish. In May, 1873, there 
was consternation in the Brighton Aquarium once 
more. Almost daily there was a fresh and inex- 
plicable vacancy in the family circle. Morning 
after morning a handbill might have been issued : 
“Missing! Lost, strayed, or stolen—a young 
lump-sucker, rather below the middle size, and 
enormously stout; had on a bright blue coat, 
with several rows of buttons, and a waistcoat of 
lighter color.” Where were they? If the fish 
had died, they would have been found in the 





tank. There was nothing that could have eaten 
them, and, considering their obesity, they could 
no more have jumped out of their tank than the 
fat boy in Pickwick could have leaped a five- 
barred gate. One morning the problem was 
solved. An octopus was found among them, 
looking as innocent as if he had simply dropped 


in on his neighbors for a friendly visit. By no | 


means confined to his native element, it appear- 
ed on watching him that he had a taste for mid- 
night strolls, and by adapting a few of his su- 
perfluous arms. to the ordinary uses of legs, he 
would meander over to his neighbors’ tank, and, 
having helped himself to a young and tender 
lump-fish, return home with a well-filled stomach 
and a contented mind. On the occasion of his 
discovery it would seem as if, overcome by his 
debauch, he had felt indisposed for further loco- 
motion, and, like revelers of another species, de- 
sired to conclude the night’s work by a nap un- 
der the table. 

Not content with depriving us of our devil-fish, 
Mr. Lee also aims a blow at our “fairy skimmer 
of the seas,” the paper-nautilus. Instead of float- 
ing in its pleasure-boat over the sea, the argonaut 
ordinarily crawls along the bottom, carrying its 
shell above it, keel uppermost. The broad ex- 
tremities of the two arms are not hoisted as sails, 
but are used as a kind of hood by which the ani- 
mal retains the shell in its proper position. The 
“ paper-sailor,” whom the poets have regarded as 
endowed with so much grace and beauty, and liv- 
ing in luxurious ease, is but a fine-lady octopus. 
Turn her out of her handsome residence, and you 
will find her what Mr. Mantalini would have de- 
scribed as a “demd, damp, moist, unpleasant 
body,” very like her sprawling relative, the devil- 
fish. 

In reply to Mr. Hugo’s exciting question, “ What 
are we to do with these chosen forms of evil, 
which are phantoms as much as monsters, am- 
phibiw of death, visible extremities of black cir- 
cles?” Mr. Lee again emulates the laconic Mr. 
Dick, and replies, “Eat’em.” Although cephalo- 
pods are seldom eaten in Great Britain, they are 
appreciated as food by nearly all other maritime 
countries. Along the western coast of France, 
and in countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic, they form a portion of the habit- 
ual sustenance of the people. Salted octopus is 
eaten there during Lent as commonly as salted 
cod in our own country. The Indians of Western 
America look upon them as the proverbial alder- 
man regards turtle. 

In short, the creature, whose characteristics and 
habits have been described in a manner to “ har- 
row up our souls, freeze our young blood, and 
cause our matted and combined locks to part, and 
each particular hair to stand on end, like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,” is an ordinary little 
beast that can be caught in a lobster-pot and 
eaten in a brown stew. His personal appearance 
is certainly “agin him,” but he has his good 
points. He is cheap and nourishing, and a valu- 
able addition to the food of the poor. Epicures 
have been known to take delight in him, and he 
was a favorite among the ancients. According to 
Machon, it was through too great a fondness for 
devil-fish that Philoxenus of Cythera was lost to 
the world. 

“They say Philoxenus, the ancient ; 

Of dithyrambics, was so wonderfully 

Attached to fieh that once at Syracuse 

He bought a polypae two cubits long, 

Then drese’d it, and then ate it up himaelf, 

All but the head—and afterward fell sick, 

Seized with a sharp attack of indigestion. 

Then when some doctor came to him to see him, 

Who saw that he was greatly out of order, 

‘If,’ said the doctor, ‘you have any business 

Not well oe og do not delay to settle it, 

For you will die before six hours are over!’ 

Philoxenus replied, ‘All my affairs, 

O doctor, are well ended and arranged 

Long, long ago; but now, since deadly fate 

Calls me away, who can’t be disobeyed, 

That I may go below with all my goods, 

Bring me the relics of that polypus !'” 


CENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

THE prominent location in the Main Exhibition 
Building, Machinery Hall, and, in fact, as far as 
possible in each department, has been designated 
for Great Britain. Undoubtedly effort has been 
made to afford the greatest possible facility to 
the exhibitors, and the gentlemen comprised in 
the Commission from the British Empire have, as 
they express it, met with courtesy and willing as- 
sistance from every hand. The house selected 
as head-quarters, shown on page 324, is known 
to Philadelphians as the “ Judge Ketiry house.” 
Situated in West Philadelphia, within a short walk 
of the Main Exhibition Building, it is convenient 
to the city, and at the same time sufficiently re 
mote from the business streets to enable the Com- 
missioners to enjoy the quiet which will be neces- 
sary to enable them to thoroughly attend to their 
really onerous duties. 

The house is an old-fashioned structure, square, 
two-storied, and commodious. The grounds sur- 
rounding it occupy nearly the entire square 
bounded by Fortieth, Forty-first, and Hutton 
streets. The mansion is perfectly shaded, and 
the fruit trees. greenhouses, and shrubbery bear 
evidence that Judge Keiiey is something of an 
agricuiturist as well as assistant head nurse to rag 
dollies. His library, which is placed entirely at 
the disposal of the Commissioners, seems more 
the collection of the worker than that of a book- 
fancier, and has already rendered useful informa- 
tion to the industrious workers connected with 
the Commission. It is pleasant to state here 
that one of the prominent Commissioners re- 
marked to our artist that he “could not but be 
astonished at the rapidity with which the build- 
ings have been constructed ; at the same time, at 
no point could you discover any evidence of im- 
perfect or slighty workmanship. Vienna! My 
dear Sir, I have been delegated to each Exhibi- 
tion since 51. We have never seen any thing 





like this. We came expecting to have great pre- 
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paratory work to do, and with an organized force 
selected for that purpose. We found our space 
marked off, the floor cleared away, and the whole 
arranged by means of plans marked with minute 
squares, Very different from Vienna. There we 
had to wait for a roof over our goods; here we 
have to wait impatiently for our goods. There 
is no doubt to us but what all of the principal 
structures will be in complete condition by the 
date designated for the opening—an extraordi- 
nary thing, so far as our experience goes.” The 
Commissioner then commented upon the ad- 
vanced state in which he had found the work 
upon the grounds: grades all stated, walks and 
avenues laid out, trees and shrubbery set, lawns 
and slopes grassed—in fact, every thing nearly 
ready for the genial warmth of May days’ sun 
to aid in the completion of contemplated effect 
so well planned, and thus far so perfectly exe- 
cuted. 

The past winter has been exceptionally mild. 
The frost has not penetrated the ground to any 
great depth, and even then not permanently. 
For this reason, the work of the landscape gar- 
dener has not been as difficult as was anticipated, 
and the laborers have been kept busily employed 
throughout the entire season. In moving and 
transplanting the indeciduous trees, large trucks 
drawn by three mules each have been used, and 
thus far the gardeners feel that their work has 
been entirely successful. The natural beauty of 
the grounds has been added to greatly, and it 
really seems, judging from the present aspect, 
that the visitor will be repaid for his visit to the 
Centennial Exhibition grounds if he simply views 
the exterior of the buildings and the tastefully 
laid out grounds. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


~ Galendar. 


APRIL, 1876. 
Sunday,  %3.—Firet Sunday after Easter. 
Tuesday, %.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 30.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


MAY. 

Monday, -—St. Philip and St. James. 

Sunday, —Third Sunday after Easter. 

Sunday, 14.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

Sunday, 2%1.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 

Thuraday, 2%.—Ascension-day. 

Sunday, %.—Sunday after Ascension. 

Monday, 1.—General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore ; Gen- 
eral Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Thursday, 18.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn ; Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Wednesday %4.—General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 


—— 


Tue May Aseemblies and Conferences for 1876 
will be both numerous and important. The 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference, which 
begins, in Baltimore, on the Ist of May, is the 
second in which lay delegates will appear. The 
system of lay representation in this great body 
appears to work smoothly, and to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. The presiding eldership 
will be an important topic of discussion in the 
coming General Conference. A strong disposi- 
tion has been manifested to modify this office, 
although the plans of modification suggested 
are by no means harmonious. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which meets in Dr. Tat- 
maGe’s Church, Brooklyn, May 18, will have be- 
fore it, among other questions, that of synodical 
representation. The fate of the overture which 
proposed this change, and which was sent down 
to the Presbyteries for approval, is at present 
in doubt. Vhether this, or the Southern As- 
sembly, which meets in Savannah on the same 
day, will consider again the topic of fraternal 
relations, is not clear. On the rth of May the 
triennial session of the Moravian Provincial 
Synod for the Province of North America will 
begin its sessions at Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 
The members of the Synod are the ministers of 
the province in active service, and deputies of 
the congregations, together with the provincial 
officials and bishops. The American bishops 
of the Moravian Sharch are H. Suvwrz, 
pe Scuwernitz, A. A. Remnxe, and E. A. pe 
SCHWEINITZ. 





“Baptist Social Unions” are growing to be 
numerous, are evidently active, and yet, outside 
of the great denomination whose name they 
bear, but little understood. A description, from 
a Baptist paper, of “the mother of them all,” 
the Enion of Boston, may perhaps serve as a 
general explanation. It has 250 membrs, and 
meets on the last Monday evening of each month. 
“The gatherings of this body,” reports our au- 
thority, “are delightful. The cold turkey, lob- 
ster salad, escaloped oysters, and hot coffee are 
always excellent, the speaking has a judicious 
blending of good, bad, and indifferent, and the 
evening is always enjoyable.’’ There is to be a 
General Convention of the Baptist Social Un- 
ions in Philadelphia, May 30, which, with sim- 
ilar attractions, will no doubt be very “ enjoy- 
able.”’ 





Facts continually appear which show the per- 
manence of the impression made by Mesers. 
Moopy and Sankey in Great Britain. The noon- 
day prayer-meeting is still maintained in Edin- 
burgh. The Rev. Georce Mi.uer, the well 
known director of the Bristol Orphanage, bas 
been recently holding conferences in Edinburgh, 
and addressing large congregations. The Man 
chester Sacred Song Association, composed of 
members of the choir which aided Mr. Sankey 
in that city, has for fifteen months been holding 
services in public halls, ragged schools, reform 
atories, work-houses, and churches. The effect 
has been very salutary. The association is com- 
posed of one hundred members. 





The Waldensian Church of Italy, besides the 
sixteen parishes in the valleys where it has been 
so long established, has also forty congregations 
and ten missionary stations. In Genoa there are 








150 communicants, in Milan 140, in Florence 135, 
in Rome 103, in Naples 102, in Palermo 80. The 
total number of communicants is 2140. Their 
missions are aided by a central committee in 
England, which contributed in 1875 $10,000, 





The record of Baptist liberality in the United 
States during the last hundred years, as made 
up by the Rev. Dr. Geornes W. Anprrson, pre- 
sents very large aggregates. The following are 
the items: 

Houses of worship..............+. $89,290,291 
Home missions. . bade ee y 
Genera] and ministerial education. 11,000,000 


Sunday-echools eecceees 10,000,000 
Publication Society seenseenam 866,057 
Foreign miasions................. 6,000,000 
Be Winer ssecendesctssaces 2,000, 
(tea RTE ae .. $75,006,978 





One of the Boston religious papers daguerreo- 
types very neatly the three leading preachers of 
that city, Messrs. Puittirs Brooks, W. H. H. 
Murray, and Dr. Longimer. Mr. Brooxs “ has 
an immense frame, a fine voice which he does 
not know how to use, speaking with a rapidity 
which is almost painful to the listener, but say- 
ing something in every sentence worth hearing 
and worth remembering. He is a man of mark- 
ed culture and broad views, a Low-Churchman, 
and almost a liberal in theology.” Mr. Mcrrar 
“every Sabbath fills Music-Hall. He lectures, 
edits a paper, drives a fast horse—several of 
them—keeps himself in the front, and draws a 
crowd. He has an immense choir, supported at 
agreat cost. The musical feature of the worship 
is very prominent.” His average congregation 
is two thousand persons. Dr. Lorrimen is a 
stirring evangelist as well as a faithful pastor. 
“Located in Tremont Temple, he is doing an 
amount of hard work under which most men 
would break down in six months. Morning 
and afternoon that spacious hall is crowded, 
and from night to night the revivel work goes 
on in the lecture-room below. These three men, 
unlike in physical stature, mental characteristics, 
theological views, and private life, draw the lar- 
gest audiences in Boston.” 





A writer in the Congregationalist presents facts 
intended to show that Marvard College is not, 
in any exact sense, Unitarian. It is true that 
the members of the Board of Overseers are, by a 
decided majority, Unitarians, but, says this writ- 
er, they do not attempt to conduct the college 
on Unitarian principles. “As governing bodies, 
the corporation and the Board of Overseers no 
more deserve to be called Unitarian, Episcopal, 
or Congregational than the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature deserves to be called Pantheistic or Ra- 
tionalistic.”” The members of the last class that 
graduated were, as to their religious views, di- 
vided as follows: Unitarian, 39; Episcopal, 35; 
Congregationalist, 23; Baptist, 11; Presbyteri- 
an, 6; Liberal, 4; Methodist, 2; Roman Catholic, 
2; Universalist, 2; Rationalist, 1; undecided, 23. 
This shows for that class a majority of members 
holding the orthodox faith. There are three re- 
ligious societies in the institution, of which the 
largest has over sixty members. The Episcopal 
students have a society numbering thirty-Ave 
members. There is also a society composed 
wholly of students who contemplate entering 
the Christian ministry. 





Some one has undertaken a summary of the 
denominational relations of the delegates to the 
Convention held recently in the New York Hip- 
podrome under the direction of Messrs. Moopr 
and SANKEY, with this result: Of the 4183 pres- 
ent, there were Presbyterians, 873; Baptists, 557; 
Congregationalists, 430; Episcopalians, 146; Re- 
formed, 455; Methodists, 556; Lutherans, 38; 
Universalists and Unitarians, 9; Friends, 10; 
Hebrew, 1; Meravians, 5; Independents, 12; 
Young Men's Christian Association, 206; not 
stated, 7%. Twenty-two States and Territories 
and one Province were represented, but more 
than half of the delegates were from the State 
of New York. 

The American Palestine Exploring Expedition 
will send soon to the United tates photograph 
ic views of the region east of the Jordan which 
ite members have explored. These will include 
pictures of temples, theatres, castles, gateways, 
towns, and cities, and representing various civ- 
ilizations. 





The religious spirit which is so active in the 
United States bas spread into France. A Minis- 
terial Conference on the principles of the Evan 
gelical Alliance and the Christian Union has 
been lately held in Paris, which was attended by 
forty-five ministers, representing six denomina 
tions. The meetings were held in a Wesleyan 
chapel, a Lutheran church, and a Reformed 
church. 





The question whether Southern Presbyterians 
would be cordially invited to the World's Con 
ference of Presbyterians has been settled beyond 
all doubt by a letter from Professor BLarxir, of 
Edinburgh, to the Rev. Dr. Hoos, of Richmond, 
Virginia. Professor BLarxie is the convener or 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements in 
Scotland. ‘“ There are a few men,"’ writes Pro- 
fessor BLarKig, “ connected with each Church 
whose presence will go far to make the meeting 
of the Council a great success. Among these 
we include yourself, Dr. Patmen, of New Or- 
leans, and Dr. Stvart Ronson, of Louisville. 
We were all delighted to have Dr. Stvart Ros- 
tNson in London. We do hope that the South- 
ern Church will send its best men, and I am 
sure Edinburgh will give them a very cordial 
welcome.”’ 





In order to satisfy his own mind, Dr. Frein, 
of the Avangelist, has been examining the char- 
acter of the converts to Christianity in India. 
“TI have,” he says, “ attended their religious 
services, and have met them socially, and, so 
far as I could judge, I have never seen more 
simple-minded Christians. Some of them are 
very intelligent also, as much so as the best-in- 
structed members of American churches. They 
have faced opposition and odium which would 
shake the courage of almost any one, to become 
Christians. When a Hindoo becomes a Chris- 
tian he is literally an outcast. His own inti- 
mate friends will not know him. To his rela- 
tives he is dead, and they go through with the 
fnneral rites as if he were no more in this world. 
The pastor of the native church at Bombay has 
thus been buried or burned by his own family.” 
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MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS, 
MANY a m\ 


not a booming. has | 


terious 


rumbling, a trembling if 
een fairly attributed to dis 


tant cannonading heard over 


wide stretches of 


sea, and sometimes of land Supposing the 
statements to be correct, many of the recorded 
examples are notable enough The evening gun 
at Plymouth has been heard at Ilfracombe, sixty 
miles off. Rather more than this is the distar 


from Holyhead 


l to Ki 
the audible 


from a fleet of war 


near Dublin, a dis 
sound of a salute 
Cannonading off the 
coast of Essex has heard at Cambridge, 
and off the North Foreland at London—dis 
tances of seventy or eighty miles The booming 
of great guns has been heard from Messina to 


gstown, 
tance travel 
ships 


been 





“THE SECRET DRAWER.” 
Syracuse, from Genoa to Leghorn, from Port 
mouth to Hereford—distances of ninety to a 
hundred miles. Great explosions of gunpow 
der, in powder-works and in magazines, are said 
to have been heard at distances nearly as great 


as these. Guns fired at Carlscrona have beet 
heard in Denmark, across th« 


Sweden, a 


whole breadth « 
hundred and twenty miles off At 
two or three places on the coast of Kent, it 

said, the cannonading at Waterloo was heard 
the distance being very considerably over a hur 
dred miles. The terrible firing of the Federa 
and Confederates at the battle ‘of 
during the American civil war, made 
a hundred and thirty miles off 


Gettysburg 


itself heard 


said that gun-firing at Stockholn 
at a distance of one hundred and eighty 
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when a spectator spoke or whispered into one of 
the trumpet mouths, the sound was echoed by the 
hollow of the globe back into the concealed tube, 
and conveyed into an adjoining apartment, where 
they were heard by a lady confederate, who whis- 
pered back the answer.. The voice seemed to 
come from a tiny beirg located in the small globe 
itself. 

It has been pretty well ascertained, in regard to 
mysterious sounds coming from masses of stone, 
that the sonorous effects admit of a scientific ex- 
planation. At Solfatara, near Naples, when the 
ground at a certain spot is struck by throwing a 
large stone against it, a peculiar hollow sound is 
distinctly heard. This, it is believed, is due to 
one of three causes: there are large cavities be- 
neath, or there are partial echoes in the perous 
stone, or there is a reverberation from the sur- 
rounding hills. Humboldt describes a gigantic 
mountain in the Orinoco region as “one of those 
from which travelers have heard from time to 
time, toward sunrise, subterranean sounds resem- 
bling those of an organ. The missionaries call 
that stone loxzas de musica. ‘It is witchcraft,’ 
said our young Indian guide. The sound is only 
heard when a person lies down on the rock, with 
his ear close to the surface.” Humboldt express- 
ed a belief that the rock contains a multitude of 
deep and narrow crevices, that the temperature of 
the crevices is different from that of the open air, 
that a sonorous current slowly issues to sunrise, 
and that the sound is probably duc to this issuing 
current striking against thin films of mica in the 
granite. Near Tor, in Arabia Petrxa, is a mount- 
ain which gives forth a curious sound. A legend 
is current among the natives to the effect that a 
convent of monks is miraculously preeerved under- 
ground, and that the sound is produced by the 
nakous, @ long metallic bar suspended horizontally, 
which a priest strikes with a hammer to summon 
the monks to prayers. A Greek is even said to 
have seen the mountain open, and to have descend- 
ed into the subterranean convent, where he found 
fine gardens and delicious water ; and in order to 
give proof of this descent, he produced some frag- 
ments of consecrated bread, which he pretended 
to have brought from the under-ground convent. 
Seetzen, the first European traveler who visited 
this spot, played sad havoe with this imaginative 
picture. Accompanied by some Greeks and Arabs, 
he found a bare rock of hard sandstone, inscribed 
with Greek, Arabic, and Coptic characters. He 
came to the conclusion, on close examination, that 
the surfaces of two inclined planes of sandstone 
are covered with loose disintegrated sand, and 
that this sand, in gradually rolling down, pro- 
duced a sound like the swelling and waning tone 
of a bumming-top. 


Ir you have a discharge from the nose, offens- 
ive or otherwise, partial loss of the sense of 
smell, taste, or hearing, eyes watery or weak, 
feel dull and stupid or debilitated, pain or pres- 
sure in the head, take cold easily, you may rest 
assured that you have the Catarrh. Thousands 
annually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, terminate in consumption, and end 
in the grave. No disease is so common, more 
deceptive, or less understood by physicians. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy —a 
perfect specific for Catarrh, ‘‘ Cold in the head,” 
or Catarrhal Headache.—[ Com. ] 
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A Coven, Cold, or Sore Throat, requires im- 
mediate attention, as neglect oftentimes results 
in some incurable Lung Disease. ‘‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” will almost invariably give 
relief. —{ Com. ] 

Buanetr’s Fravonine Exrracts. — The superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength, They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- 
position of many of the factitious fruit favors now in 
the market.—[{Com.} 


Tur greatest discovery of the age fe Dr Tontas’s 
Venetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warrante 
for over twenty-seven yeare,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
ia gold. Sold by the druggists.—(Com.) 


Creme Bianonr—Magic beautifier for the complex- 
jon. Perfectly harmless, Best in the World. $1 00 
per box. L. Suaw, 54 Wesi l4th St., N. ¥.—(Com.) 


————————————— Ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CBee TION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion,Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, 
yromptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER'’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle a 
only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York, Sold by Druggists. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympat by and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M, CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


yy POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Retali. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009, 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


~ 'ARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


(Cua No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
' to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
REE GIFT of a Piano for Distributing our circulars. 
Address U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 








GREAT CLEARING -OUT 
SALE AND 


Distribution of Houses and 
Lots 
IN THE NEW AND THRIVING SETTLEMENT OF 


HITCHCOCK'S 
Garden City Park, 


Separated only by the railroad track from Hon. A. T, 
Stewart's Garden City, which is beyond doubt the 


Greatest Real Estate Enterprise Known. 


Shares, $100 Each, 


Payable $8 Monthly, 


Subject to a Discount of FIVE PER CENT., if CASH 
in Full is Paid at TIMZ of PURCHASING, 


Each Shareholder will have One Lot, 


WHILE THE MOST FORTUNATE ONE WILL 
RECEIVE A 


$10,000 MANSION 


AND TWO ACRES 


Of the BEST LAND on the MAIN STREBRT, and but 
two blocks from the Railroad Station 


Every Lot is Healthy and Desirable, 
The only differences in their values being their near- 


ness to the depot on this property and the choice of 
streets where located. 





Sale of Shares and Distribution. 


. By the laws of New York it is legal to distribute by 
drawing among the purchasers of shares in real estate 
the property comprised in the undertaking, and we 
have set aside the lote hereinafter mentioned for such 
purpose. 

EACH PURCHASER OF A SHARE, upon the pay- 
ment of the first installment, wil! recelve a certificate 
entitling him or her to one of the lots or plots men- 
tioned fa the annexed list upon the full payment of 
the One Hundred Dollars, either in weekly or monthly 
installments, or cash down, as the purchaser may elect, 
the location of each purchaser’s property to be deter- 
mined by a 


Drawing at Third Avenue Theatre, 
WHICH BUILDING WILL COMFORTABLY SEAT 


1700, 


In Presence of the Shareholders, 


TO WHICH ONLY THOSE SHOWING CERTIFI- 
CATES WILL BE ADMITTED ON 


Monday, October 30, 1876, 


Two wheels will be provided —one holding the names 
of shareholders and the other holding the numbers of 
the plots and lots. A name and number will be drawn 
simultaneously until both wheels are empty and the 
awards called, each shareholder being entitled to which- 
ever his number designates as shown on the map. 

No shareholder's name can enter into the distribu- 
tion unless his or her payments shall amount to twenty- 
five dollars on each share taken by the date of the 
distribution. This rule is essential to preserve good 
faith between the shareholders, 


List of Property Offered 


AT THB UNIFORM PRICE OF 


$100 PER SHARE, 


ONE AWARD of my te with Thirty-six Lots, 
corner of Jericho Boulevard and Stewart Avenue, 
worth $10,000. 

ONE AWARD of Large Slat-Roof Barn and Six 
Lots, corner of Stewart Avenue and First Street, 
worth $3000. 

THREE AWARDS of New Two-Story Cottages and 
Lots, worth $1000 each. 

SEVEN AWARDS of Sixteen Lot Plots, at $1000 each. 

TEN AWARDS of Eight Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

TEN AWARDS of Four Lot Plots, valued at $500 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $250 each. 

THREE HUNDRED AWARDS of Lots, valued at 
$150 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $130 each. 

FIFTY AWARDS of Lots, valued at $120 each. 

FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN AWARDS of 
Lots, valued at $100 each. 

EACH SHAREHOLDER will receive a full Covenant 
Warranty Deed for the Lot or Lots awarded, upon 
the completion of the payments, 





For maps and further information, call upon or address 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, 


355 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


FISH & SIMPSON’S 
Professional Dead Ball. 
The Best Ball Made. Samples by 
Mail, Postpaid, $1.25. We have 
just published our new Reduced 
Catalogue, containing nearly two 
hundred Colored and Engraved [l- 
lustrations of Base-Ball, Fishing- 
: Tackle, and Sporting Goods, Mail- 

. ed, on receipt of 10 cents. 
P. 0. Box 4968. 132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


~ Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself the Trade-mark, ‘‘ Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. Sold by RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

New York City. 


VINEGA HOW MADE IN 10 
* HOURS, from Cider, 

Wine or Molasses, without using drugs. Name 

paper, and address F. 1. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 











4, GILES’ 
= OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Nearalgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

A valuable horse had Swelling and Hard I.umps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Gries’ Lixt- 
ment loptps or Ammonia; instantly soreness and 
lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty nail, applied the Linimenrt, agar | it up with- 
out experienc ng any soreness. No stable or famil 
should be without it THOMPSON & BROTHERS, 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


MOOD’Ss PATENT 
CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 


SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Guage, as well as 





For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPEB CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 
(Formerly Sanitary Corset), —~ 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. Ap- 
Sy Ds all physicians. AGENTS 
ANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 
WABNER BROS. , 763 Broadway, N.Y. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
t Hereafter Lovejoy’s Beautiful Weath- 
er Houses will be sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States upon receipt 
of $1 50 (One Fifty). They are an 
tegant Mantel ornament, foretelling 
the weather every day and showing 
the heat of your room. Every bod 
should have one. ALVAN L. LOV 
JOY, oo and Manufacturer, 
= 393 Washington Street, Boston. 
t@~ Beware of Worthless imitations without the full 
name “‘ Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House” on the back. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Mannfacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adept. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


A 
“The Economic” 
(PAT’D) 

Warprose, Burgav, Wasustanp 
Looxtne-Giass, Towet-Raok, and 
Tor.er or Book Sartves, all com- 
bined in one piece of furniture. The 
best article made for bedroome of ho- 
tels or private dwellings. Price from 
$20 to $40. Address, for Circular, 
_. AMBROSE E. BARNES, Manufact’r 

of Furniture, 438 Pearl St., N.Y.City. 
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NV OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 
in Great Britain under M>ssrs. Moody and Sankey. 


1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Crakk, D.D. A complete and very stirring description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


#” Harrer & Beorurrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


‘ vy Manufacturer of 
c.sT EHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


BEAUTIFUL | 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00, 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hiil Nurseries, West Chester, Pa, 


MAN'S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROQUET, 


WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS. 
No injury to Balls and Mallets. Send 
stamp for descriptive price list. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N. Y. 








Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Just Our. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 


9 FANCY CARDS, all tints, with name, 10 cents. 
2 Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau Renss. Co., N. Y. 





é Unprecedented in , 
ELEGANCE, NOVELTIES, VARIETY, STRENGTH, 
PRICES, 

FINE FAMILY CARRIAGES 
MADE TO ORDER, 
CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
683--715 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0, 


ELECTRIC 
NEEDLE 
THREADER 


For Hand Needles; also Magic for Sewing Machines. 





f . Only 
fect threaders made. Used by the Blind in all Asy) 
ailed for 25 cts. Large discount to dealers. hamis ~ bewrow 


FG. CO., 3§ Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail, postpaid, 


50c. 
R. E. DIETZ, 
i Patentee, 54 and 56 
Se - Fulton St., N. ¥. 
Buy the Centennial Printi i 
Office, ‘including Press, at Eee Botan 2 Pang 
AMERIC 


Printing and Circulars free. Address, YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS COMPANY, No. 53 Murray Street, New York. 





















Nelf-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 

Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing. the use of 

State your 
stamp for illus- 
of different 





xy any one hay- 
hands. 
weight,eud send 
trated catalogue 


Sey §. A. SMITH, 
PLY No. 32 Platt St, 
N. Y. City. 


Please mention 
this paper. 





particulars toclear $70 

a week, $1 sample best 

B selling article sent for 

2 cts. for examination. J. R. Ray & €o., Chicago, In. 


EE valuable recipes & 





Imitation Gold Watches and 
Chains, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. seweiry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
Factory, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 4696 


MACAULAY’S 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
his Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With 
Portrait on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per 
volume, (Vol. I, Ready; Vol. II. Shortly ) 








The name of Lord Macaulay is so well known to 
Americar readers, through bis essays and his History 
of England,that a very general welcome will be extend- 
ed to a work which brings the man before them in all 
his personal traits. His life was full of interest, both 
as a private man and as an active statesman and pop- 
ular author; and the pleasant task of writing it, and 
of arranging his letters and private journals for the 
public eye, has been admirably performed by his 
nephew, Mr. G. Otto Trevelyan. Much of the work 
is autobiographical in its character, for Lerd Macaulay, 
in spite of the engrossing cares ef public life and his 
arduous literary pursuits, was a voluminous and most 
charming letter-writer; and his admirers are much 
indebted to Mr. Trevelyan for the insight into the 
great historian’s personal character which these spou- 
taneous, familiar, and unlabored compositions afford 
No more interesting biograpby has appeared in recent 
times, or one which will be received with more favor 
in a country where Lord Macaulay's works are even 
more widely read than in his own. 





This work is sure to be a delightful surprise even to 
the most insatiable devourer of biographies. To say 
that it is worthy of the great man whose life it de- 
scribes is both high and deserved praise, but this is 
only a vague characterization of the memoir. Macau- 
lay has occupied so stately a place in English litera- 
ture, his name is so exclusively associated with the 
dignified and severe, that it is hard to think of him 
save as a purely intellectual man entirely removed 
from, and elevated above, the passions of common 
humanity. Here, however, we have him precisely as 
he was, and the main features of the portrait are 
drawn by his own hand. A very large part of the 
volume now given to the public is taken up with let- 
ters written to his parents in his earlier years, and 
then come a series to his two sisters, upon one of 
whom particularly his singularly intense affections 
were concentrated to a remarkable degree. Most of 
these letters to his sisters were written when he was 
the lion of the leading literary circles of London, and 
at the time of his greatest Parliamentary triumphs. 
They fairly corruscate with wit, and an irrepressible 
spirit of fan breaks out in the midst of brilliant de- 
scriptions of social gatherings and of earnest political 
struggles. Now and then his inexhanstible wealth 
of language rises into, or perhaps we should say 
bursts out in, rollicking rhyme, and through the whole 
there runs an under-current of earnest, filial, and fra- 
ternal affection which charms and attracts irresistibly. 
The revelation thus made of Macaulay's inner nature 
will be a complete surprise to those who have known 
the man solely from his works. Hereafter he will 
not only be venerated as one of the master minds of 
his age, he will be loved as a man of earnest and 
strong domestic affections, and of singular breadth 
and strength of character. For these reasons as well 
as for the frankness and cleverness with which his 
nephew has filled up the outlines of the portrait Ma- 
caulay has drawn of himsey, this is sure to be a classic 
among biographies.—N. Y. Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t®@™ Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 
LAIR’S PILLS. The Great English Remedy 
for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT,Proprietors,London. H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 224 William St., N. Y. Agents. Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by Druggists. 
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AMATEUR WORKERS 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


Can find every thing they desire, and four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 8-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Catalogue 
and Price-List (8d edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St. ,foot of 5th to 6th Sts.,E.B., N. .Y. 








Rovers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 
‘Checkers up at the Farm.’’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 




















AGRE TE ter the best sell 
WANTE Package in the worl 
Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jevelry. Single 
ages, with elegant prize, postpaid, 25 cents; 5 pee os 
he pub- 
sented, worth the money. Wate ven — tos 
agents. Circulars free. BRIDE & Co.,' Broad way. 


lawn aie ts, to JOHN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (Formerly 12 Fifth Ave.) 
ir equteins 15 sheets Pa 
15 Envelopes, Golden 
‘or $1. This package has been wo b 
fehee of Harper’s Week! B, one 5 found as repre- 
es 
ear SUDA FOUNTAINS. 
ve $40. $50, $75. $100. 






Bend for Catalogue. Address ¢ beonly Manufac’ 
Ay AN & th Madison, 
Ind. 
For the fastest 


AGE NTS Ww AN TE selling book ever 


published. Send for Circulars and our extra terms 
to agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 


Watches toAgents whowill sell 
ourCentennia! Stationery Pack- 
age. It contains 15 sheets Pa- 
r, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, 
enbolder,} Pencil, Patent Yard 





Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package wit 
pat £ elegant Sleeve Buttons, eS Ph , Be. Circu- 
tts free. - MIKOLAS& hiladelphia, Pe. 





HWALDSTEIN 


ie Hl OPTICIAN545Broadway NY 


CATALOGUE MAILED on! APPLICATION 








Make no Enga +4 till you 
see our NEW which 
s has absolutely no aa It is 


“The Thing” for the Centennial pe riod—takes on sight. 

J. B. FORD & CO., New York, , Boston, Chicago. 
AGENTS C AN sell the 
Little GIANT Tack Hammer, 


Go. & Carcweit, me’a. CHESHIRE, CONN, ) 


It pulls, drives & sets Tack ks with lichtning speed. Sample 
35cts. by mail, with particu’ lars of this & other Novelties, 


1 ho ] TIT\ TF) for Ridpath’s His- 
NTS WANTED toycrine't 
AGE NT ra W Sells faster gad paps better then 


any other. Send for I[)ustrated Circular and terms. 
JONES | BROS. & CO., P hila., Cincinnati, and C hicago. 


"AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CUKED. The CRIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book oa Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


for HOLM. AN’S PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1800 ,  _.. Address, for new circulars, 
A. J.HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARCH ST., Phila. 
































Prof. Hall's Magic Compouna 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will foree the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without inju } in 21 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 


funded. 25 cent postpaid; 3 for 
) So cents. EW. JONES. Ashland. Mase. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Baar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hauren's Macazing, Hauren’s Weexy, and Haneen’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecri ptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Weexry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrger & Baorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tere ror Anvertistne In Hanrer’s WEEKLy and 
Harren’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 

Outside lage, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ghct S WANTED for the new 
eu Brigham i. ‘s 


ANN ‘ 
ELIZA Wife No. cL Bn gg ae 
/ YOUNG. Oe a 
A Ag 9 Pp fi Pp Week. — 
$57 6 Ww 4 oa Can on New 


articles are jnst nted. Samples sent free to all. 
Addreas W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
v4 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Ww: can sell these First Class 7 1-3 
Octave Rosewood Pianos for 
: Hundred and Ninety 
Dollars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of al! Pianos. 
We are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank In the U.S. will satisfy you is by 
far the strongest Bank in America. 
We make this statement to prove that 
our 5 years’ warrant guarautees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano 
in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over 1, names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every- 
where who have bought our Pianos 
ey the past seven _, you will 
be sure to find some of them at your 
A door, in your own or some 
joining town where you canseeand 
~ r ~~) We cond them every- 
where for tri Please state where 
you saw this a Address, 


LEMMAS MH BURA tty 










STURTEVANT 
Hore, 

New York, 

Sept. 15, 1874. 


To wHom IT MAY 
conceRN.—We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years. 











them in our public 
parlors. 

In our opinion © 
there is no Piano more 
durable, or possessin 
superior musical qu 
ties. 





















L. & G. 8. LELAND, 
Prorarerous Sturrevawt Hore.. 


U. 8. PIANO OO. 
No. 810 Broapwar, New York. 


NEW TEX'T-BOOK. 


HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED. 











Price $1 50. For Introduction, $1 00. For Exchange, 75 cents. 





Dr. Boiton, of the School of Mines, Columbia College, who has revised this ad- 
mirable and popular treatise, says in his preface to the new edition : 


“The rapid progress made by Chemistry within the last few years, and the 
changes in the methods of instruction, have necessitated a new edition of this 
standard work. ‘The alterations deemed advisable have been chiefly of four 
kinds—omission of paragraphs, insertion of new ones, introduction of the latest 
nomenclature and chemical formule throughout, and a complete rearrangement 
of the matter. 

“Many woodcuts have been added, and nearly all are new. By using two 
sizes of type, the teacher may be aided in the omission of the more difficult 
sections for the instruction of younger scholars. The questions in this edition 
are placed at the end of each chapter instead of being collected at the end of 
the book.” 





COMMEN DA'TIONS. 


From W. A. Youn, Prof. of Natural Sciences in Northern Indiana Normal School. 


In thanking you for a copy of Hooker’s Chemistry, permit me to say that it meets my approval in every 
sense of the term. It is a neat book, and folly accords with the latest views on the subject. In fact, for all 
grades of students, I consider it the best work I have seen. 


From Prof. T. Harrison, formerly President of Moore's Hill College, Indiana. 


The whole work [Hooker's Chemistry) may be regarded as perfect for those who desire a general knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles with the more important details. It may be added, that the letter-press 
is in the highest etyle of the art. 


From A. C. Works, Professor of the Natural Sciences in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 


I am pleased to find that the new edition retains the excellences of the old, adapted to the present state 
of the science. I wish the book were smaller, as it contains too much matter for a single term; and yet I do 
not see any thing I would be willing to spare. 


From C. Woopwarp Hotson, Principal of Female Seminary, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Your revised edition of Hooker's Chemistry Just received. I am much pleased with it, and shall use it 
with my next class 





Dr. Hooker’s Text-Books on the Natural Sciences have been thoroughly tested 
in many of the best schools in the country, with the most happy and satisfactory 
results. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. N.Y, 


Fun for Kitty ! 
CHEAPEST TOY 


in the world. 





Toy Mouse! 


Sent to any part of the 
U. 8., postpaid, on rec't 
of 25 cents, 







Is the size and color of a 


MOUSE d SMITH 
SE, an d he} 
will run 35 or &A EGCOE, 
40 feet. Send - —~ sit 
— ° r epo 
25 cents — = > . — 





T Men to travel and sell our WE WANT AN AGENT in every town 
WAN ED!:: goods. to A ue YES Easy work at home. Write now and we 

« 20 > > 
house. Eighty dollars a a otel and traveli | will start you. ° day sure to all. SIMP- 
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WALTER BAKER & Co 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 178() 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMBERCE. 
HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
PARIS and VIENNA, and at LOCAL 
EXHIBITIONS in all parts of the 
UNITED STATES. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPRING BOOK-LIST 


I. 

MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS.” By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyvan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel. 2 vols. Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per volume. 
(Vol. 1. Ready.) a 


DEAD MEN'S SHOES. A Novel. By Mises M. E. 
Baapvon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ A Strange 
World,” John Marchmont's Legac “Lost for 
Love,” “Bound to John Company,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

IIL. 


TERTULLIAN. The Select Worke of Tertullian 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Mancu, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Lyman Coreman, 
D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette ¢ ‘ollege. 12mo 






Cloth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers.) 
IV. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cusntes Dioxens. 
With Thirty Dustrations by A. Fraser. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Uniform with Harper's 
Household Dickens.) 


WHY WE LAUGH. By Samver 8. Cox, Author of 
* Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“ Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

VL. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Many 
Crou Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton's Money,” 
“ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VIL 

ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financia) Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Wetts. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, © cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VILL. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Witttam 
M Baker, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

1X. 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA...PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. On 


the Plan of Dr Litem Sarra’s “ fae ye Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part L. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 

xX. 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA...PART |. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectua, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vor Syularies On the Plan 
of Dr. Witt1am Sarru's “ Principia Latina.” 1%mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. - 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished Hils- 
torical Romance. By the late Lon» Lyrron. Svo, 
Paper, ® ceuts; 19mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

xi 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Witstam Swiwtor, 
Author of “Harper's Li anguege Series,” “ Word 
Book,” “ Word - Analysis, Edited by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 

XIil. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mra. 
Ourpuant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “‘ For Love andjLife,” 
&c., &. Svo, Paper, # cents, 

XIV 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Faawx Viwoewr, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth 
$1 0. 

XV. 

HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs CLagxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XVL 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwagp Jexxie, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 8 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


em Hanrre & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
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AN EXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING. 


REMOVAL. 


C. G, Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


3 ORNELIUS xSONS 


“GAS FIXTURES. 


WHOLES ALE & RET | 


Satna ST. 


i OpposiTE US.MINT < 


£-PHILRDELPHID. 


The Only Lecture this Season 


Geo, William curtis, | 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Thursday Evening, April 13, 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK, 


Subject : ‘“‘Women in the Old Time 
and the New.” 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, at the Fifth Avenue and 
Windsor Hotels, at Carleton'’s Bookstore, and at the 


door on the evening of the Lecture. 
GN Cassy 
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Henny Hor, Soe Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 
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$1 00. Sent by mail,on receipt of 
price. POPE DIOCG CO,, 
45 High St., Boston, 
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BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs, 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD &€ CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL asd LIME. 





To One and All.—Are You Suffering from 
a cough, cold, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the various 
»ulmonary troubles that so often end in consumption ? 
{ so, use ** Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” a safe 
and efficacious remedy. This is no quack preparation, 
but is regularly prescribed by the faculty. Manuf'd by 
A. B. Witnor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
/ >» Professional Dead Ball 
/ hk is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
” Me made. Samples by mail, postpaid, 


é 
| $1.50, We have just published our 
SIMA BE) new Spring Catalogue, with large 


God giieg,’ colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x 36, 
a aple ndid Club-room orname nt; by 


mail on receipt of price, 10c. Address 
P.O. Box 4958, 


VENeile aS 


M'ALLISTER'’S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
The most powerful Magic Lantern ever 
made; with a brilliant Oil Lamp; for 
Home, Sunday - School and Lectures, 
Stereopticons, &c. Slides at reduced 
prices. <A profitable business for a man 
with gmall capital. Catalogues sent on a plication. 
WM. Y. M’ALLIST ER, 728 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES, 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0,, 
er AGENTS WANTED. “ea NEW YORK. 

ELS/Op “Lowest Priced and BEST.” ° 
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Or the IMPROVED CROQUET. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 
E. 1. HORSMAN, 72 John St., 


Fishi ng in American ‘Waters. 
By Genito C. Scorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 
Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $8 50. 
Haxrrer & Broruenrs, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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‘**'Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care! 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so > fair! . 





GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


Decorated Dinner and Tea Sets, | 


FANCY GOODS, &c. 
White China, and all Goods Reduced in Price, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


747 Broadway, opposite 8th St, 








WEBSTER’S 


POCKET DICTIONARY 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules for Spelling, Tables of 
Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
Edges. By mail on receipt of $1 00. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & 60., 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
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THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERIC, 


By RICHARD HILDRETH. 


first Series.—From the First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the 


Tederal Constitution. 


Second Series —From the Adoption of the Fed- 


eral Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. 


Six Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $18 00; Sheep, $2100; Half Calf, #31 50. 





By all competent critics in France, England, and 
America, this careful and laborious work is now re- 
garded as the only trustworthy and serious attempt 
yet made to tell the story of the rise and progress of 
the great Republic with historic dignity and honesty. 
—N. Y. World. 

The first attempt at a complete history of the United 
States. The reader who desires to inform himself in 
all the particulars, military or political, of the American 
Revolution, will find that they have been scrupulously 
collected for him by Mr. Hildreth.—London Atheneum. 

It has condensed into consecutive narrative the 
substance of hundreds of volumes.—London Literary 
Gazette. 

The history of the Revolution is clearly and succinct- 
ly told.—North American Review. 

Mr. Hildreth’s sources of information have evidently 
been. ample and various, and intelligently examined, 
his materials arranged with a just idea of their im- 
portance in the story, while his judgments are well 
considered, unbiased, and reliable. His style is clear, 
forcible, and sententious.—Christian Register. 

We value it on account of its impartiality. We have 
found nothing to indicate ‘the least desire on the part 
of the author to exalt or debase any man or any party. 
His very patriotism, though high-principled and sin- 
cere, is sober and discriminate, and appears to be held 
in strong check by the controlling recollection that he 
is writing for posterity, and that if the facts which he 
publishes will not honor his country and his country- 
men, fulsome adulation will not add to their glory.— 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Mr. Hildreth is a very concise, vigorous, and impar- 
tial writer. His entire history is very accurate anf 
interesting, and well worthy a place in every Ameri- 
can library.—Louisville Journal. 

We are confident that when the merits of this history 
come to be known and appreciated it will be extens- 
ively regarded as decidedly superior to any thing that 
before existed on American history, and as a valuable 
contribution to American authorship. These stately 
volumes will be an ornament to any library, and no 
intelligent American can afford to be withont the work. 
We have nobly patronized the great English history of 
the age; let us not fail to appreciate and patronize an 
American history so respectable and valuable as this 
certainly is.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

A work which should be in every American's hands. 
—Springfield Republican. 


It occupies a space which has not yet been filled, 
and exhibits characteristics both of design and of 
composition which entitle it to a distinguished place 
among the most important productions of American 
genius and scholarship. We welcome it as a simple, 
faithful, lucid, and elegant narrative of the great events 
of American history. It is not written in illustration 
of any favorite theory, it is not the expression of any 
ideal system, but an honest endeavor to present the 
facts in question in the pure, uncolored light of truth 
and reality. The impartiality, good judgment, pene- 
tration, and diligent research of the author are con- 
spicuous in its composition.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

His work fills a want, and is therefore most welcome. 
Its positive merits, in addition to those we have before 
mentioned, are impartiality, steadiness of view, clear 
appreciation of character, and, in point of 2 a 
terseness and conciseness not unlike Tacitus, with n 
a little, too, of Tacitean vigor of thought, stern sens “4 
of justice, sharp irony, and profound wisdom.—Met 
odist Quarterly Review. 

The prevailing characteristic of Hildreth’s history is 
its stern and inflexible impartiality.—Boston Journal. 

The author's grouping of men and events is skillful, 
and renders his rapid narrative pleasant reading.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

The volumes will be regarded as indispensable. The 
author's style is dignified, perspicuous, and vivacious. 

—Church Review. 

These handsome volames should be on the table of 
every American who desires the most thorough and 
clear report of our nation’s history yet published.— 
Rochester Democrat. 

His style is vigorously simple. It has the virtue of 
perspicuity Zion's Herald. 

This work professes only to deal in facts; it is a 
book of records; it puts together clearly, consecutively, 
and, we believe, with strict impartiality, the events of 
American history. The work indicates patient, hon- 
eet, and careful research, systematic arrangement, and 
lucid exposition. — Home Journal. 

Interesting, valuable, and very attractive. It is 
written in a style eminently clear and attractive, and 
presents the remarkable history which it records in a 
form of great simplicity and with graphic force. There 
is in it no attempt to palliate what is wrong, or to con- 
ceal what is trne. It is a lifelike and reliable history 
of the most remarkable series of events in the annals 
| of the world.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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READING FOR A DEGREE 


Mr , ona ’ ah professional pursuits 
lWO PHASES OF LII KE and read for a degree, nature will assert itself in 


Let her adopt lear 
| 
Tue artist who designed the illustrations on this | the elegant par: ssol, the fashionable hat, the del 
page seems to have had in mind the well-known sa cate little boots, and will be found in the curious 
line in Horace, and laughable mélée of wardrobe and library 
which the artist has so humorously depicted. So 

too, to the maid devoted to pe he 5 drudgery 

7 there will come a moment when the kettle will be 


Naturam expellas fured, tamen usque recurret 


“You may by violence check the impulses of - 
ture, but she will still resume her sway.” consigned to the carpet, there to keep compa 

thought appears to have been that, de spite some | with the dust-pan, the cat will be left in peace or 
illustrious examples to the contrary, woman’s dis the sofa, and, with hearth-brush under her arm 


position naturally rebels against drudgery even in | Miss Mary Jane—perchance one of the class of 
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THE FALL OF FORT SUMTER. 
A THRILLING STORY. 


Genera DovsLEpay’s reminiscences* recall the 
history of a remarkable period, closing with the 
fall of Fort Sumter. Few in the North in that 
eventful year understood the cruel fanaticism of 
the Southern leaders, or supposed that they could 
possibly desire, with no apparent provocation, to 
plunge into bloodshed and all the crimes of civil 
war. But to Captain Doveizpay, then second in 
command of the small garrison in Charleston 
Harbor, their design was perfectly plain as early 
as the summer of 1860. He was stationed in 
Fort Moultrie, with a garrison of sixty-one enlist- 
ed men, seven officers, and a band of thirteen 
musicians. To defend the fort three hundred 
men would scarcely have sufficed. Its walls were 
crumbling into ruin, a heap of sand had gathered 
against its front, it was wholly defenseless on the 
land side. Charleston, meantime, through all 
this memorable summer, was blazing with a 
strange excitement. Its soldiers were constant- 
ly drilling, the flag of the Union floating over the 
harbor seemed to excite their passionate hatred, 
and they threatened to capture the forts at the 
moment secession should be declared. Epwcnp 
Rvrriyx, a pro-slavery madman who was noted 
afterward for firing the first gun at Fort Sum- 
ter, and who, when the rebellion was suppressed, 
died by his own hand, came from Richmond, his 
native city, to examine with jealous eyes the poor 
defenses of the garrison. R. B. Ruerr and the 
leaders of the violent faction in the city urged 
the people to drive every national official from 
the State. <A fierce and cruel aristocracy forced 
the small community into a hopeless rebellion, 
and perished at last in their guilt. 

It could scarcely have been a pleasant summer 
for the little garrison in Fort Moultrie. Colonel 
GARDNER, Who commanded them, was a worn-out 
veteran, and a violent secessionist. He was anx- 
ious to abandon the fort. Captain DovsLepay 
was known to be a loyal man, and his life was 
often threatened by the Charleston rebels. They 
promised to hang him whenever he fell in their 
power. But still more dangerous to the weak 
garrison than all the army of Charleston and the 
threats of the disaffected, at this time and for 
many months afterward, was the secret treason 
that ruled at Washington and controlled the ad- 
ministration of Bucuanay. Abandoned by their 
proper protectors, betrayed by the disloyal head 
of the War Department, Captain DovsLepay and 
his faithful officers and men watched through the 
long days of the summer of 1860, and far into the 
winter, and then into the spring, for help that 
never came. They almost knew that they were 
betrayed. Colonel Garpver refused to permit 
any guns to be mounted, or suffer any repairs. 
FLoyp, the traitorous Secretary of War, who was 
also a defaulter for a great sum, dispatched his 
agent and friend, Major Fitz Joun Porter, to ex- 
amine their poor defenses, and probably told their 
weakness to the enemy. Ftoyp sent 17,000 stand 
of arms to the insurgents, but when forty muskets 
were obtained by Lieutenant Foster to enable the 
workmen in Forts Sumter and Pinckney to defend 
themselves, FLoyp telegraphed an order that they 
should be sent back immediately. The Southern 
States had been amply supplied with arms by this 
rare Secretary of War, and yet we are asked to 
believe, on the authority of Firz Joun Porter, 
that FLoyp remained loyal and faithful until his 
frauds were discovered, about the close of De- 
cember, 1860. The garrison were still left without 
re-enforcements, provisions, or arms. Meanwhile 
the whole country seemed to have abandoned 
them. The summer glided away. The news 
from the North was disheartening. The city of 
New York, where they might best look for aid, 
was apparently as disloyal as Charleston. Fer- 
NANDO Woop was its Mayor; he was ready to rise 
in rebellion with his allies in South Carolina. “I 
heard with profound indignation,” says General 
Doverepay, “of the case of a poor seamstress 
from New York, who had been sent to jail in 
Charleston simply for stating that she did not 
believe in the institution of slavery. She appeal- 
ed to the Mayor of New York, Fernanpo Woon, 
for aid, but he replied that he was rejoiced she 
was in prison, and hoped she would be kept 
there.” Woop afterward, sustained by his Irish 
Catholic supporters, endeavored to send arms to 
the insurgents, and urged, in a message to the 
Common Council, that New York, like Charles- 
ton, should secede from the Union. 

November came. The beleaguered garrison 
heard that their fate would be determined in the 
autumn election, and the violence of the Carolini- 
ans rose into a wild rage as the moment approach- 
ed when the nation was to decide between slavery 
and freedom. Charleston was again mad with 
fierce excitement. No loyal man dared venture 
among its people. Even loyal women and the 
Union officers’ wives, like the poor seamstress, 
felt the insults and the rage of the secessionists. 
No aid came from Washington, nor even news; 
and Colonel Garpyer, now alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a sudden attack, wrote to Fioyp that he 
was in want of provisions, arms, and means of de- 
fense. The Secretary, in reply, expressed his re- 
gret, and gave nothing. Every night the weary 
garrison watched, each man an hour, and paced 
the walls expecting the enemy. November 7, 
the news of Lixcotn’s election filled the seces- 
sionists with a real joy. The Legislature met; 
a Convention was called. The mob of the city 
threatened the fort, but the guns were now load- 
ed with canister, and our author amused himself 
by firing now and then a howitzer charged with 
he avy shot and exploding small mines of shell. 
The militia on the shore seemed afterward to be 
less eager to mount the walls. On the 21st of 
November Major ANDERSON arrived to take the 
command in the place of Colonel Garpner. He 





* Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, tn 
1360-61, By Aunre Dovutepay, Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral, U.S.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 





was honest, kind, polite; an excellent officer, “a 
strong pro-slavery man,” but apparently opposed 
to secession. The insurgents had now resolved 
to make their attack, and the approaching battle 
of Fort Moultrie was openly talked of all over the 
State. Yet Major Axperson had brought no re- 
enforcements or supplies for the little garrison. 
They were dependent even for their food upon 
the tolerance of the secessionists in the city. It 
was plain that sixty or seventy men were unable 
to hold any fort, and the necessary duties of the 
garrison during a six months’ siege had worn 
upon their strength with natural severity. The 
loyal officers were Dovetepay, Seymour, Foster, 
Jerrerson C. Davis, and several younger men. 
Their commander can not be numbered among 
the friends of the Union. He never pretended 
to adopt warmly the national side, and his con- 
duct toward the secessionists served to convince 
our author that Major ANDERSON was always op- 
posed to an active resistance to rebellion. The 
loyal garrison—for ANDERSON alone was doubtful 
or unfaithful—were now weighed down by watch- 
ing and fatigue. More than once Mrs. Seymour 
and Mrs. Dovstepay took their husbands’ places 
upon the ramparts, and acted as sentinels while 
they slept. In December they were still forgot- 
ten or neglected at the North. Congress met, 
but gave them no aid. In this singular condition 
of indecision, no one cared to help the loyal gar- 
rison at Charleston. Frioyp alone watched them 
keenly. In December he sent Don Cantos Bve.t, 
like Porter, his friend and agent, to ANDERSON, 
with written orders directing him not to provoke 
hostilities, but to resist to the last if attacked. 
Bve tt even discouraged the garrison from mak- 
ing defensive preparations, lest they “ might irri- 
tate the people,” and General Dovsiepay thinks 
it probable that Major AnpERsoN was bound by 
some secret instructions from FLoyp not to resist 
the enemy at all. A mystery still envelops An- 
DERSON’s conduct, and he seems to have been pre- 
vented by some hidden influence from using even 
the commonest means of self-preservation. FLoyp 
had sent one hundred and fifty workmen to re- 
pair the forts in Charleston Harbor, but they were 
nearly all secessionists from Baltimore, and gave 
the garrison no help. It was supposed that FLoyp 
was repairing the forts for the benefit of the in- 
surgents, to whom he hoped to deliver them. 

On the 20th of December the Convention met 
at Charleston, and amidst wild cries of savage 
enthusiasm, withdrew South Carolina from the 
Union. The conspiracy which Catnoun had 
planned was at last perfected, and the little com- 
munity of slave-holders had fulfilled after many 
years the designs of their active agitator. Charles- 
ton rang with shouts and cheers; the secession- 
ists were full of hope; yet the State was already 
burdened with a heavy debt, and its commerce 
had passed away to Savannah. If Ruert and his 
followers had been urged on by an absurd self- 
esteem, an unreasoning ambition to rule, they 
must already have felt some doubt of the final 
gratification of their lawless desires. One or two 
Union men remained wise in the midst of a com- 
pany of folly. A venerable lawyer, Judge Pett- 
GREW, even wept over the madness of his people. 
Some one asked him if he did not intend to join 
the secession movement. “I should think not,” 
he replied: “South Carolina is too small for a 
republic, and too large for a lunatic asylum.” 
The garrison in Fort Moultrie could hear the 
shouts of their enemies in the city. They knew 
that Fioyp, Cops, Tovcey, and THompson, of 
Bucnanan’s cabinet, were traitors worse than 
the Charleston leaders. Soon orders came from 
Fioyp to Captain Foster to mount the guns on 
Fort Sumter, and they felt that if the order were 
obeyed, they would be commanded by its superior 
strength, that the insurgents would seize its un- 
guarded walls, and turn its artillery upon Moul- 
trie. This was probably Fioyn’s design. The 
officers now pressed ANDERSON to remove to Sum- 
ter, and at last he yielded to their advice. The 
work of repairs was still kept up at Fort Moul- 
trie, while the garrison were to be taken to the 
stronger fort whenever they could escape the vig- 
ilance of the foe. Fort Sumter was built on an 
artificial island formed of large blocks of stone. 
Its walls were of dark brick, designed for three 
tiers of guns. Gloomy and prison-like in appear- 
ance, it rese abruptly out of the water in the nar- 
rowest part of Charleston Harbor. For some 
time it had been used as a prison for negroes 
captured in a slaver, and it still retained traces 
of their occupation. From Fort Moultrie it was 
distant about a mile, and over this long expanse 
the armed steamers of the secessionists were con- 
stantly passing, and a careful watch was kept 
over the loyal garrison. 

ANDERSON, it is allowed, managed the flight to 
Sumter wiih unusual secrecy and skill. No one 
but his staff officers knew of his design. Some 
schooners and barges had been hired, as if to 
transport the soldiers’ families to a neighboring 
fort—Johnson, a kind of barracks. They were 
secretly filled with supplies, and sent off with 
orders to wait for the signal from Fort Sumter. 
One evening (December 26), when the sun was 
setting, AnpERSON said to Dova.epay, quietly, 
“T have determined to evacuate this post imme- 
diately for the purpose of occupying Fort Sum- 
ter: I can only allow you twenty minutes to form 
your company and be in readiness to start.” It 
was a brief period, yet in ten minutes Captain 
Dovetepay bade a sad farewell to his wife, who 
shared his perils, and in ten minutes he saw his 
soldiers armed and equipped in readiness to de- 
part. A word or a whisper might destroy them, 
and they looked every moment for a rain of shot 
and shell from the hostile troops around them 
It was after sunset, and the twilight deepened 
There was a faint hope that they might escape 
in the gloom unseen. Silently they left the fort, 
marched to the shore, and, hidden behind some 
rocks, embarked in the boats. Dovsiepay led 
the way, but the oarsmen were unskillful, and 
made slow progress. A guard steamer approach. 
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ed, but fortunately stopped within a few hundred 
yards of the flotilla. The darkness covered them. 
They reached Fort Sumter, where they were met 
by crowds of workmen wearing secession badges, 
who called out, angrily, “ What are these soldiers 
doing here?” “I at once,” says our author, 
“formed my men, charged bayonets, drove the 
tumultuous mass inside the fort, and seized the 
guard-room which commanded the main en- 
trance.” Captains Srywovr and Foster also ar- 
rived safely. The ladies of the garrison were 
necessarily left behind. Mrs. Dovatepay paced 
the beach all night, looking toward the distant 
fort, and the others took refuge in the city. Here 
they were treated with little civility, and afterward 
made their way to the North. 

The bells rang out in Charleston ; the city was 
aroused early in the morning, when it was known 
that the garrison had escaped. Governor Pryck- 
NEY at once ordered Fort Moultrie to be seized, 
the first overt act of war. The Palmetto flag 
waved over it, a hostile force seized the terri- 
tory of the people. Meanwhile the Union flag 
was raised upon Fort Sumter with religious cere- 
monies, and the strains of “The Star-spangled 
Banner,” played by the military band, floated over 
the still waters, and may have reached the ears of 
the foe. 

Almost lost in the vast expanse of the unfin- 
ished but imposing fort, the garrison found them- 
selves exposed to the danger of a sudden assault, 
with no proper means of defense, Sumter was 
built in the form of a pentagon, and, with a small 
reserve, they could spare only eight men, in case 
of an attack, for each side. The sally-ports were 
open, the embrasures protected only by a few 
boards, and they were at once employed in 
strengthening the defenses and in building a 
wall to defend their rear. While they were still 
busy, three officers in full uniform came from the 
city to demand, in insolent terms, the surrender 
of the fort, and at the same time a United States 
revenue-cutter in the stream was seized by the 
Carolinians. War was begun. News came from 
Washington that a steamer would soon reach the 
harbor to reclaim the government property. On 
the 28th Charleston was in a wild uproar, the 
banks suspended specie payment, the people were 
filled with terror; and had the government shown 
a proper resolution, it is not impossible that the 
rebellion might have perished at its birth. But 
treason and timidity prepared the way for the 
solution of mighty questions, and the little gar- 
rison in Fort Sumter were made instruments in 
destroying forever the rule of the slave-holders 
and the prevalence of slavery on the Western 
continent. Their courage, endurance, and ener- 
gy were never wasted; neglected by the govern- 
ment that should have protected them, they fixed 
the attention of the nation ; surrounded by thou- 
sands of active foes, they showed no trace of dis- 
couragement or want of resolution. As their 
stores and provisions were consumed and they 
were reduced to extreme privation, they made no 
complaint ; while their enemies gathered in thou- 
sands around them, they enlarged and perfected 
their defenses, and the immense and costly prep- 
arations with which the insurgents were forced 
to meet the calm resistance of sixty or seventy 
Union men lent an air of absurdity to the un- 
equal and almost preposterous contest. At last, 
amidst the flames of Fort Sumter and the capture 
of its scorched and starving garrison, a new era 
opened upon mankind. 

What motives prompted the conduct of its 
commander; whether Major Anperson was in 
league with the rebellion or bound by some se- 
cret orders from his superiors; whether a mis- 
taken humanity or latent timidity held him back— 
will probably never be known, Yet his want of 
all decisive action, his plain resolution to take no 
necessary measures of defense for his feeble gar- 
rison, and the open sympathy he showed toward 
the insurgents are facts that even the most char- 
itable construction fails to explain with credit to 
his reputation. From January 1, 1861, when he 
took possession of Fort Sumter by a movement 
singularly bold and well-managed, almost the first 
open pledge of defiance to the disaffected, he 
seems to have done no more. ‘My dear Gov- 
ernor,” he wrote to Pickens, the rebel chief, “ my 
heart was never in this war.” He repeated the 
sentiment often and openly, and when the guns 
of Fort Sumter might have saved his command 
from capture, he refused to use them. On the 31st 
of December President Bucnanan, it is asserted, 
ordered the Brooklyn, man-of-war, commanded by 
Captain Farracet, to take three hundred soldiers 
from Fortress Monroe and sail at once to Charles- 
ton Harbor; and it is not unlikely that had the 
plan been carried out, the conqueror of Mobile 
would have easily overawed the secession capital. 
But some one interfered. The Star of the West, 
a merchant vessel, was sent in place of the Brook- 
lyn, filled with raw recruits, and the news was soon 
carried to the rebels of the nature of the force 
with which they must contend. They began at 
once to throw up intrenchments on Morris Island 
The cadets from Charleston were seen at work on 
the new battery. But Major AnpErson made no 
effort to interrupt them, and their guns soon com- 
manded the channel. So strangely and so early 
were the plans of the government told to the 
rebels, but the first intelligence the garrison re- 
ceived of the approaching expedition was an ac- 
count of it they read in a newspaper. They 
refused to believe the news. How could they 
suppose that a national government would send 
a merchant steamer to an armed harbor, and 
even apprise the enemy of its coming?’ But 
on the 9th of January Captain DoveL_epay saw 
with his glass a large steamer pass the bar and 
enter the Morris Channel. Iler United States 
flag was up; it was plainly the Star of the West 
As she came near the new battery a shot was 
fired. Captain Doustepay ran to call Major Aw 
penson, who was in bed ; the drums beat, the guns 
were manned. But Anperson ordered them not 
to be fired. The steamer meantime had passed 
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the battery on Morris Island safely, and had come 
within the range of Fort Moultrie. The latter 
opened fire upon her; her friends in Sumter lent 
her no aid, and, turning back, the Star of the 
West sailed swiftly out of the harbor. “Two 
shots struck her, but did little damage. The 
affair occupied only a few minutes, and the re- 
lief which had been promised to the weary gar 
rison was snatched from them at the moment it 
seemed to lie within their grasp. A few well- 
directed guns from Sumter, our author thinks, 
would have silenced Fort Moultrie and brought 
the steamer safely in; and had she sunk before 
their eyes, it was Major Anperson who must have 
borne the fearful responsibility, 

With such a commander, and so utterly aban- 
doned by all their countrymen, the garrison from 
January to April were left in a singular and pain- 
ful isolation. Sometimes half starved by the re 
fusal of the secessionists to allow them prov isions, 
or living on their charity, they sent on all the wom. 
en and children to the North, and lived alone 
Once some photographers came over to take their 
portraits in a group, one of whom proved to be a 
spy. But this was little, since Major AxpERson 
suffered Confederate officers to wander through 
the fort and inspect it at will, In January a 
small force might easily have entered the har 
bor, driven the enemy from Morris Island, and 
saved the enormous cost of life and money that 
was finally paid for Charleston, But still nothing 
was done. The Lixcotn Administration came into 
power in March, and yet no relief reached Sum 
ter. The Carolinians began now to r pent of their 
rash re bellion, since the new Confederate govern 
ment showed them little attention, and they at 
last knew why Savannah had so willingly fur 
nished them with old hulks to close up their har 
bor. Their commerce was gone; their poverty 
extreme and unendurable. But there was no 
chance of retreat; the Confederate government 
held them in a rigid grasp, and the forces of 
the new despotism began the real siege of Sum. 
ter. The fort was slowly enveloped in a series 
of batteries and redoubts. All the “ chivalry” of 
the South were gathered around the little band of 
Union men, who still held their position unter- 
rified. Bravrecarp commanded the besieging 
forces. Often, as he saw the batteries rise 
around him unopposed, the cannon mounted, 
the countless hostile flags waving over the bar- 
ren sands, did Captain Dovp.enay long to destroy 
the imperfect works with a well-aimed fire of his 
guns, to sweep away the raw troops of the Con. 
federacy, and lay Charleston in abject submission 
at the feet of the nation it had sought to destroy 
There was no moment from November until March 
when a resolute officer in Charleston Harbor would 
not have driven the rebellion from the coast, and 
raised the Union flag on the ruins of secession. 
But Anperson’s imperative orders restrained Dov- 
BLEDAY from every act that might disturb the foe. 
Sumter was repaired, strengthened, and made tol 
erably secure, but its officers and men had often 
only pork and biscuit for their dinner. 

On the west side of the fort, where the wall 
was thinnest and weakest, on the land nearest 
to them, called Cumming’s Point, the enemy be- 
gan to build the most formidable of all their bat- 
teries. It was slowly rising for several weeks, 
and might have been readily destroyed by a few 
shot or shell. Steamers with materials for the 
new work passed often within a short distance 
of Sumter, and its garrison saw with no doubtful 
emotion the chief instrument of their destruction 
completed without ‘disturbance. It was built of 
strong timber plated with railroad iron, and was 
partly covered with sand; on it were mounted 
those destructive guns that pierced the walls of 
Sumter and covered it with a rain of fire. The 
enemy had also built an iron-clad vessel, the first 
of these dangerous inventions, and from which 
they promised thems¢ Ives the destruction of the 
national commerce Charleston teemed with 
horrible instruments of death. The rebellious 
leaders were filled with extravagant visions of 
a slave empire that should reach from the Po 
tomac to the Isthmus of Darien, which should 
fulfill Brra’s traitorous scheme of a Southern 
power terrible and remorseless, whose slavers 
should make every white man the possessor of 
a horde of miserable captives, and whose piratic 
al cruisers might terrify even England into amity 
No bounds were set to the mad visions of the se 
cessionists, and all the horrible cruelty and avarice 
of a natural barbarism were to be gratified by a re 
vival of a slave-trade limitless and profitable be 
yond all that had ever been known. Charleston 
was to be the barracoon of the continent, and 
Africa its El Dorado of human flesh and blood 
Such were the visions of Beavrecarp, Ruert, 
Pickens and their companions; and if the Con 
federate Congress ventured to check their aspira 
tions for the present, ho one can doubt that in 
success they would have been easily revived. But 
now anew clement came into the contest, of whose 
power neither Ruerr nor Bravarcarp was con 
scious The West and the great Northwest be 
gan to clamor for the relief of the prisoners in 
Fort Sumter in tones that had long been threaten 
ing; patriotic men in the Eastern capitals sent 
them food that was often intercepted, and pro 
posed to rescue them by force: the whole coun 
try was ashamed of its delay; the people de 
manded action. Lixcotn had resolved never to 
abandon Sumter, or to yield a fort or a gun to 
the rebela: he prepared secretly an expedition 
to re lieve the garrison, and the aples by whom he 
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No sooner did Beavrecarp hear that a power 
ful fleet was to be sent to Charleston Harbor 
than he determined to commence the attack 
All his preparations were made; his lines were 
Six thousand men surrounded the 
sixty in the fort. Nineteen batteries, with guns 
of extraordinary weight, bore upon the four sides 
of Sumter, the fifth looked to the sea. On the 
6th of April the naval expedition sailed from New 
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York, and on the 7th Beavrecarp cut off all sup- 
plies from the besieged. The garrison knew that 
the unequal struggle drew near, that the assaulé 
piust soon begin; and once more full of life and 
gayety, as if glad to escape from the monotony 
of their prison-like repose, laughed, sang, and 
whistled in their labors. With no food but pork 
und water, with no candles to light the desolate 
fort at night, cramped and contined, they looked 
forward with pleasure to the unequal contest. On 
the 10th BeaurgeGarp sent his officers to demand 
the surrender of the fort. ANpgERsoN refused, but 
suggested to the messengers that he must soon 
be starved into submission, On the 12th, while 
asleep, Captain Dovstepay was awakened by 
some one groping in his room, calling out his 
it was Major Anperson, who told him 
that Beavrecarp had sent a dispatch io say that 
he would begin the attack within an hour. It 
was still dark. There were no candles nor 
matches, and Captain Dous.epay ‘ay in his bed 
—for he knew that all his strength would be 
needed—until the faint light of morning opened 
upon an eventful day. 

As the day dawned (April 12) was fired the 
first shot from Cumming’s Point battery, aimed 
by the suicidal hand of the aged Rurrin. It 
crashed into the masonry, and struck within a 
short distance of Captain DousLepay’s head. All 
the hostile batteries now opened with a ceaseless 
round of shot and shell upon the crumbling fort ; 
the masonry gave way, the walls shook; a terri- 
ble flight of explosive missiles, sailing through 
the air, fell within the inclosure; a gun from 
Cumming’s Point its shot through the 
walis, covering the garrison with dust and rub- 
bish. In the midst of the uproar the Union of- 
ficers took their frugal meal of pork and water, 
saving all their strength for the labors yet to 
Then Captain Dovstepay aimed the first 
at the rebels, and saw the shot bound off 
from the sloping roof of Cumming’s Point. The 
fort now fired regularly. Amidst the horrible 
rain of missiles its brave defenders went cheer- 
fully to their labors; immense shells sailing over 
their heads buried themselves in the earth and 
shook the fort “like an earthquake.” The brick 
walls could not resist the new guns, but the case- 
mates were safe; and with frequent jests the 
weary men served their imperfect artillery. But 
Anperson still interfered to check their ardor. 
Ile refused to allow them to use the upper tier 
of guns, which were the most dangerous to the 
foe, which might have laid the rebel batteries 
in ruins, and reached even the disiant city. 
When he was told after the surrender by a 
Southern officer that no one had been hurt on 
their side, “ Thank God for that,” he said. The 
day passed on amidst a war of artillery, a crash 
of shot and shell, and a contest that even in its 
disparity was not unequal. The garrison were 
not discouraged, and sixty honest men had near- 
ly proved a match for six thousand traitors. The 
masts of the fleet that had come to aid them ap- 
peared over the bar. All the help they needed 
seemed to lie within their reach. But it was too 
late. No vessel could live amidst the storm of 
shot and shell that rained down upon them. 
They were left to their fate, and night descend- 
ing gave them a short repose. Darkness settled 
upon the vast and ruined fort. They had no 
light, but crept to their beds in the gloom; some 
waiched meanwhile for boats from the fleet, or in 
fear of a night attack by the enemy. Few slept 
well or long; the batteries of the enemy still 
played upon them at intervals, and the roar of 
the guns awoke the silent harbor. 

On the 13th, the last great day at Sumter, the 
garrison took their simple meal together, and 
amidst a fierce fire manned their guns. In the 
midst of the fort stood the officers’ quarters, a 
large and inflammable building, whick might easi- 
ly have been removed, but which took fire early 
in the morning from the enemy's hot shot, and 
soon burst into a heavy mass of flame. The 
magazine, filled with three hundred barrels of 
powder, lay not far off. Officers and men, struck 
with the danger, began to roll the barrels through 
the sparks and flame to a distant part of the fort. 
The enemy, when they saw the smoke rising in 
great masses over Sumter, redoubled their fire 
of shet and shell. In vain the garrison strove to 
check the flames, and by 11 a.m. one-fifth of the 
fort was on fire. Thick clouds of smeke, driven 
by a strong wind, covered and nearly suffocated 
them. Some lay down close to the ground with 
handkerchiefs in their mouths. Our author crawl- 
ed out on the edge of an embrasure, where he was 
covered by the enemy’s shot. The firing of the 
fort had ceased. The walls cracked and fell be- 
fore the intense heat; the wooden gates broke 
into a flame; only a waste and blackened ruin re- 
mained, upon which the merciless besiegers still 
poured a horrible rain of shot and shell. 

No one in the fort was killed, and only one 
man dangerously wounded. But resistance was 
now BEAUREGARD treated the garrison 
they were permitted to evacuate the 
fort with flags flying and drums beating, while 
all over the bay a fleet of boats filled with spec- 
tators from all parts of the South watched with 
exultation the departure of the troops. Sixty 
weary men had been beaten by six thousand; 
Charleston again rang with shouts of joy. The 
Roman Catholic bishop, Lyxcn, celebrated a 7% 
Dewn in honor of the first victory of the Con- 
federacy. The thoughtless people saw in the fall 
of Sumter an omen of the destruction of that 
powerful Union beneath whose shelter they had 
so long reposed securely. Nor did they foresee 
in their madness the retribution that must await 
them in the future, the dreadful siege, the blazing 
city, the tears, the woes, the ruin of their native 
State. Who could then imagine that Charleston 
within four vears would lie a waste of ruins, and 
a colored regiment march over its blackened site 
to plant the flag of the Union again upon the walls 
of Sumter’? that slavery had perished with the 
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whole nation had risen to assert the rights. of la- 
bor and the unity of mankind ? 

General DorvsLepay’s interesting narrative will 
no doubt find countless readers. The harsh im- 
pulses of the war have long passed away. We 
pity the madness of our brethren, and have only 
compassion for those who suffered, But the story 
of Sumter shows how necessary is a proper energy 
and decision to maintain the authority of the gov- 
ernment against riot and disorder, and how im- 
portant is our small army to the national wel- 
fare. Had General DousLepay commanded the 
fort, with a tolerable garrison, the Charleston mob 
might have been easily suppressed, Yet the fall 
of Sumter marks one of the rapid strides of hu- 
man progress, and the epoch which it opened will 
be hailed with joy by unnumbered millions yet to 
come. EvuGene LAWRENCE. 


AN INTERLOPER. 


“THe big boss,” as the old apple woman calls 
him, stopped a moment as he passed through our 
office. Every body was wondrously industrious 
at that moment. 

“A young woman will take the place left va- 
cant in this establishment by the death of Ed- 
wards,” he said, in his usual abrupt manner, at 
the same time looking at nothing and seeing ev- 
ery thing. “She will be here to-morrow, and I’ve 
no doubt will perform the duties required of her 
in a satisfactory manner. Good-afternoon.” 

We looked at each other in surprise, and 
Thrall just stopped himself on the verge of a 
whistle, and coughed instead; but not a word 
did we say until we were sure that our head had 
reached the street, for the ears pertaining to our 
head are exceedingly sharp. 

Then burst forth a torrent of words, 

“A girl! what a nuisance!” said Smith. 

“Alas! my melodious voice is silenced forev- 
er,” said Thrall, who was great in opera bur- 
lesque, at the same time, with appropriate ges- 
tures of despair bursting into “ Infelice.” 

“What possessed Lawrence? Such an old 
fogy as he is, too. I can’t understand it at all,” 
said Marlowe. 

“ Got her at half the salary he paid Edwards,” 
drawled Jule Gerard, a young fellow disliked by 
most of us for his uppish airs, and chaffed un- 
mercifully behind his back for his immense be- 
lief in himself and the Gerard family. 

“And dear at that price, in my opinion. A 
chit of a girl, staart at her sums; gold medal for 
mathematics at What’s-it’s-name Institute, and 
consequently highly eligible for any position any 
where,” said Thrall, flinging his hat across the 
room, and singing some ridiculous words of his 
own to an air from “ Somnambula.” 

“ Do be quiet a moment, Thrall,” I interrupted ; 
but he never heeded me, but went on until the very 
last note was reached, and then politely requested 
me to proceed, 

“Lawrence didn’t say a girl; he said a young 
woman, and that may mean any thing in pull- 
backs from sixteen to sixty. Anyhow, as Smith 
says, she'll be a nuisance. Why don’t she sculp, 
or paint, or draw, or engrave, or something of that 
sort, all undisturbed in the privacy of her own 
dear little studio? Or, better yet, why don’t she 
marry somebody di 

“Marry her yourself, Dickson, and prove a 
benefactor to mankind in general and your fel- 
low-clerks in particular,” suggested Smith. 

“Oh! Tsay!” drawled Gerard; “ life’s too short 
to be wasted talking about a woman. Let’s go 
round and get some beer’’ (he called it “ be-ah’’) 
“and drink death to all interlopers.” 
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We went. 


I am Dickson, the young man who was kindly 
advised to marry the girl book-keeper, a propos- 
al from which I shrank, having a horror of wom- 
en who usurped, as I thought, the positions and 
privileges of the sterner sex. 

However, I will admit I had a fair share of cu- 
riosity about the new-comer, and so no doubt had 
my companions, always excepting Jule Gerard, 
who was too selfish and indolent to feel the 
slightest interest in any thing or any body. And 
the next morning, when a young woman pushed 
open the swing door, walked quickly up to me, I 
being nearest the door, and said to me in a low, 
shy voice (I like low, shy voices), “ Will you 
please show me where my desk is?” I am con- 
scious I regarded her with a look more keen than 
polite. 

The blood rose to her cheek, and she returned 
my look not boldly, but unflinchingly. 

“Certainly,” said I, and escorted her to her 
seat, catching a fearful grimace from Thrall as I 
passed, 

The girl (for she was a girl, about eighteen, I 
should think) was, in my opinion—an opinion 
shared by all my fellow-cierks, as I found before 
the day was over—not at all pretty, not even 
good-looking. 

She was tall and thin; had large sunken gray 
eyes, a wide brow, left bare by the plain arrange- 
ment of her hair, which was all drawn away from 
it and carelessly twined in a heavy coil at the 
back of her head, rather ugly nose, and rather 
pretty mouth. 

She blushed nicely, the delicate crimson just 
tingeing her pale cheeks and touching her chin; 
and she had beautiful hands, with long taper fin- 
gers—lI noticed them when she began to write— 
and her name, as I afterward discovered, was 
Stella Starsun. 

Miss Starsun proved so quiet and mouse-like 
that after a few days we almost forgot her pres- 
ence, and chaffed, laughed, and sung, when the 
cat was away, almost as much as ever. 

One thing we all noticed—Miss Starsun never 
went out at lunch-time. She nibbled away at 





something for about five minutes, drank a glass 
of water, and then taking a book from her sachel, | 
read or studied until time for work again. 

“ Fellows,” said Smith, one day, after she had 











gone, “I’ve found out what Miss Starsun lunches 
on.” 

“ Pickles,” said Thrall. 

“ Candy,” drawled Gerard. 

“Two crackers,” said Smith ; “neither more or 
less. I’ve watched her for a week through a lit- 
tle peep-hole I’ve made in my screen, and that’s 
all, ‘pon honor !” 

“ Poor thing!” said I; “that’s dry fare.” 

“ Not so bad,” drawled Jule. “Some unfortu- 
nate people haven’t two crackers.” 

“Good heavens! what a tortoise you are, Ge- 
rard,” said Thrall. 

“ Ya-as,” said Jule. 

The next day I noticed on Miss Starsun’s desk 
a pretty basket of strawberries, inwreathed with 
bright green leaves. She looked at it in evident 
wonder for a moment when she entered, and then 
set it aside; but I was glad to see that at lunch- 
time she ate the strawberries with her crackers, 
taking what the gods apparently had sent her, in 
her usual quiet manner, without question. 

After that, every day throughout the summer, 
some fruit-offering was laid upon Miss Starsun’s 
desk: placed there by order of old Lawrence, we 
all decided, whose poor relation we had long ago 
made up our minds the girl must be. 

Gradually we became quite interested in the in- 
terloper—she was so patient, so thoroughly wom- 
anly and modest in all her ways, and worked so 
conscientiously and well. 

“Only inconvenient to have around,” Thrall 
said, “when a fellow feels as though he must 
swear or burst.” And if she had only been pretty, 
half a dozen of us would have been in love with 
her, as I said to Elizabeth Wayland, authoress, 
who had come in to see the editor of one of our 
numerous publications, and he being out, stopped 
a moment to chat with me. By-the-bye, those 
who say all women writers are ugly, should see 
Elizabeth Wayland. It is a pleasure to look at 
her bright, attractive face—and such a delicious, 
charming, harmless flirt as she is ! 

“* Pretty,’ Mr. Dickson,” said she. “ Where are 
your eyes aig 





“Where they always are when you are pres- 
ent,” I replied. 

“Take them away immediately, and look at 
that girl. Nice head, nice broad brow, nice brown 
hair, sweet gray eyes, long dark lashes, pretty lit- 
tle mouth, and characteristic nose—” 

“*Nice’ way of saying ugly,” interrupted I. 

“And altogether,” continued Elizabeth Way- 
land, “a refined, lovely face.” 

And so it was, 

She had been with us three months now, and 
her cheeks had filled out and were tinged with a 
faint pink hue; her eyes no longer looked sunken ; 
her brow was shaded by some pretty tendri!-like 
curls, and a happy smile lingered about her lips. 

“Well, stupid?” said Elizabeth Wayland. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said I. 

And from that day I began to fall in love with 
Miss Starsun. I helped her all I could with her 
work, which was not much, as she understood 
her business almost as well as I did. I bored the 
fellows in the other publishing houses for all 
their new books, that I might lend them to her. 
Now and then I left a little bouquet on her desk, 
and at last I got to exchanging a dozen or so 
sentences a day with her. 

She had a sweet low voice, as I have said be- 
fore, and a pretty way, which I have not said be- 
fore, of glancing up at you from under her long 
dark lashes, which liked me much. 

Well, the long and short of it was that Miss 
Starsun had been my fellow-clerk only four 
months when I was desperately in love with her, 
and only waited a favorable opportunity to tell 
her so. 

It came. Some of our fellows were on their 
summer vacation; the rest had been summoned 
to the room of the chief. I would be alone with 
Miss Starsun for an hour. 

I approached her desk, my heart beating vio- 
lently, and leaned over her. She laid down her 
pen and looked wonderingiy up in my face. 

“Miss Starsun—dear Miss Starsun,” I stam- 
mered, “ you have a woman’s tact and intuition ; 
you can not have failed to see that I—” 

“Have ceased to regard you as ‘a nuisance,’’ 
drawled Jule Gerard, who had silently approach- 
ed from behind and secured the taper fingers I 
was about to clasp, “and /, Stella, my love, as an 
interloper, And now put on your hat, say good- 
by to Dickson, and invite him, if you choose, to 
call upon us when we return from our wedding 
tour.—Ta-ta, old boy !” 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


Many cases are on record in which the sleep 
action is a direct continuation of wakeful action, 
without any break, Coachmen, postilions, and 
muleteers are known to have continued driving 
even after they had fallen into a drowsy sleep ; 
the muscles and nerves continue to act in a sort of 
automatic manner after consciousness has lapsed 
into slumber. M. Plater, the celebrated lutanist 
or lute-player, one evening dropped asleep while 
playing, after partaking of an unusually liberal 
supper; he continued to ‘discourse sweet mu- 
sic,’ correctly and tastefully, until roused from 
his drowsy nap by the noise of his lute falling on 
the floor. <A ‘‘ reader” in a printing-office fell 
asleep while reading for the correction of proof, 
but continued reading down to the bottom of the 
page. In this case the probability is that his 
sleep only went to the extent of drowsiness; at 
any rate, when roused up, he could not remember 
the words which he had just been correctly read- 
ing. Sir John Moore, during his ever-memorable 
retreat to Corunna, had to make forced marches 
night and day as the only mode of averting cap- 





ture by a vastly larger French army; his poor | 
tired soldiers often slept as they marched, or | 


marched as they slept. 


Sleep-writing is not the least noteworthy among | 


these phenomena. Indeed, some of the instances 
are inexplicable in the present state of our know]. 
edge ; for things are done with closed eyes while 
asleep, which the persons certainly could not 
have done with closed eyes when awake. In 
some cases, although the eyes are open, ordinary 
vision does not seem to be performed by them. ft 
would almost appear as if we were endowed with 
an additional sense, which only makes itself man- 
ifest in the somnambulistic state. Be this as jt 
may, the recorded examples are deeply interest- 
ing. A young French ecclesiastic frequently rose 
in the middle of the night, went to a table, took 
pen and ink, and wrote portions of sermons. It 
was not mere mechanical work; he would make 
frequent corrections to improve the grammar 
and syntax of his composition, changing, for in- 
stance, ** ce divin enfant” into *‘ cet adorable en- 
fant,” and then into ‘‘ cet enfant adorable.” On 
one occasion, when watched by the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, experiments were made to ascertain 
what kind of vision was being exerted. A sheet 
of writing-paper was quietly and cautiously sub- 
stituted for that which the somnambulist had 
placed before him; he did not recognize the 
change, if the two sheets were similar in size and 
shape; an opaque screen was placed between his 
eyes and the paper, but he wrote on just the same. 
In another case, a young poet, not having fin- 
ished some stanzas before he went to bed, rose in 
the night, went to his table, and finished them— 
so much to his satisfaction that he applauded 
his own genius and taste; in the morning he re- 
membered nothing of the matter. Dr. Carpenter 
mentions the instance of a man who wrote accu- 
rately in his sleep, placing his words at good dis- 
tances apart, dotting every i and crossing every ¢. 

Working, walking, doing, talking: there is a 
combination of two or three of these, sometimes 
all four, in the examples now under notice. <A 
man dreamed that he saw a child fall into a river ; 
he got up, threw himself again on his bed as if in 
the act of swimming, seized hold of a bundle of 
clothing at the corner of the bed, treated it as if 
it were the drowning child, held it with one hand 
while seeming to swim with the other, and put it 
down as if safely landed on the river-side; he 
began shivering and teeth-chattering, and said 
out, audibly: ‘* It is freezing cold! let me have 
alittle brandy ;” and finally returned to bed again. 
A young military officer in the citadel of Brenstein 
was seen by his brother officers to rise from bed 
in his sleep, go to a window, open it, clamber to 
a roof by the aid of the window-cord, seize hold 
of a magpie’s nest with its young, descend to the 
reom, wrap the young birds in a cloak, and go 
to bed again. Porati, an Italian apothecary, had 
a pupil named Castelli, who was much accus- 
tomed to somnambulistic influence; more than 
once the young man was seen to rise from his 
bed while asleep, go down to the shop, and serve 
out medicines to imaginary customers. Mura- 
tori relates that Giovanni Battista Negretti, serv- 
ant to the Marchese Luigi Sale, was subject to 
somnambulistic attacks, during which he re-per- 
formed the duties of the day in a way at once 
amusing and surprising. One evening, while 
sleeping on a bench in the kitchen, he rose sud- 
denly, began walking about and talking, went 
into the dining-room, laid the cloth and other ap- 
paratus for dinner, and stood with a plate in his 
hand as if behind his master; after waiting some 
time, and the imaginary dinner ended, he put 
away every thing, locked the sideboard, went to 
his master’s bedroom, warmed the bed, locked 
up the house, and finally retired to his own bed 
—his eyes closed all the time, On another even- 
ing he rose up asleep, got his own supper ready, 
ate it, went and drew some wine and drank. It 
was observed, on these occasions, that he made 
much use of his arms, feeling his way rather 
than seeing. A bell-ringer one night rose up in 
his sleep, and, as if his companions were with 
him, prepared to go up into the belfry ; after go- 
ing out of the room and in again, he imitated 
the movements of a bell-ringer. A man who ate 
and drank occasionally while in a somnambulistic 
sleep, evidently did not know the taste of what 
he was taking, for persons who watched him 
might change his food or drink without his per- 
ceiving it. One night he arose from bed, dress- 
ed, went to a cabaret or small wine-shop, asked 
for wine, received water, and drank it without 
noticing the difference. A young soldier, inter- 
ested one evening by a discussion or reading with 
his comrades of a military combat, partook of 
supper, went to bed, and soon to sleep; in the 
night he rose, with eyes open, but asleep, and im- 
itated with his arms a vigorous defense, rushed 
out of doors, and returned in a profuse perspi- 
ration. Weinbolt notices the case of a musical 
student who would often rise in his sleep, go into 
the study, place a sheet of music in the proper 
position on the piano-forte, and play the piece 
correctly : once his friends purposely turned his 
music upside down, but he detected and rectified 
it; on another occasion he found a string out 
of tune, opened the instrument, tuned the string, 
and went on with his playing. A stone-mason, 
working for a master in Kent, was told by him 
one evening to go the next morning to a neighi- 
boring church-yard, and measure the quantity of 
work done to a wall. He went to bed at his 
usual hour. Waking in the night, he was aston- 
ished to find himself dressed, in the open air, 
and in the dark. The church clock struck two, 
and then he knew he was in the church-yard. 
When a gleam of summer daylight came, he 
found that he had measured the wall accurately 
with a measuring-rod, and properly entered the 
items in a book. ‘This case is a very remarkable 
one, for the man “caught himself in the act 
of somnambulistic working, and was as much sur- 
prised at it as any looker-on would have been 
Gassendi notices the case of a man who rose 1° 
the night, dressed while asleep, went down to 
the cellar, drew wine from a cask, walked back, 
undressed, went to bed again, and knew nothing 
about it in the morning. 
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